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MODERN HISTORY 


The last of the Virginians 


_ LS JUN E 25 t982: 683 


Larry I. Bland and Sharon R. 
Ritenour (Edli(ors) 

The Papers or George Catlett 
Marshall: Volume 1 , The Soldierly 
Spirit, December 1880-June 1939 

742pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £21. 

08018 25520 Q 

April 23, 1939 was one of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s best days. It was then 
that he informed Brigadier-General 
George Marshall that he was to be the 
next Army Chief of Staff. No doubt 
Marshall's warrior namesake, the saint 
whose feast-day it was, had a hand in 
the matter. For none of America’s 
soldiers was to perform more valuable 
services during the coming war than 
Marshall; nor Is it easy to think of any 
American dtizen who surpassed his 
contribution - as emissary to China, as 
Secretary of State, as Secretary of 
Defence - in the years after 1945. The 
publication of his selected papers, 


_ii H !?f??i t '! des ai >d I opinions on almost 
m 7 ,ters would, if summarized, 
EKuJ omyenuonai; but he did not 
notd them in a conventional way. For 
he was sharply intelligent, and every 
view he expressed. It any rate on 

rd^eciinn* ° n deep and &cc ^ae 

rettecuon. He was as scrupulouslv 
truthful as the Washington of legend! 
^ 1S1 ^ 1 u wntc mef noirs on the 
" ,‘ hal ot jjy the truth would 
serve, and would wound too manv 

SJ5SE ; and had , a muc h better temper^ 

Perahfn 0 h v rst me ^ m « with General 
X° un 8 Ca P tai « Marshall 
JSfEL ..jf* . . commander-in-chief 


oeginning with the present volume 
(there are to be five others) is therefore 
ai important, even a necessary, event. 
All concerned are to be congratulated. 

I was once earnestly advised, by a 
most distinguished historian of war 
not lightly to use words like “great" or 
“Mnius n in connection with generals (I 
think we were discussing Robert E. 


miUus in connection with generals (I 
think we were discussing Robert E. 
Lee at the time); but no one, Isuppose 
would deny that Marshall was an 
immensely capable commander; and 
there can be equally little doubt that, 
professional attributes aside, he was a 
peatman. His character may, indeed 
“TO corae * P r °ve to be his most 
valuable legacy to his countrymen. It 
jras as impressive as that other 
George s; as Washington’s. Marshal], 
very distant relation of the 
pest Chief Justice of that name (char- 
^erkically he deprecated his 
rather a insistence on the kinship: 
... kind of poor business. It was time 
Z^* bo \ to swil ? for toe family 

ft may be called the last of the 
evei } thoughhe WfiS'bdrri iri 
western Pennsylvania and had a Pitts- 

2i FW ?? r not onl l did he 

^ Military institute, 

wSlrh E° 8t men 01 the Common- 
waith he gave unfaltering, un- 

sendee t° his country and his 
P™fesion all his life; accepted the 

it° f i fflte 8toic courage; was 
Mta^reiy upright and considerate in 

MrSL deaUn88: , and e *»cted dutiful 

«tomEsdf g ' !rO “ Slyfr0mOth ' rs 


had Been unjust to Marshall's suMriw 

nS?i re ‘ SB,d M to his facelloud 

bS? SUStafS" ,I |l ense, y ambitious, 

but schooled himself to wait patiently 
f J dv fi lcemerit ’ nev er pushing for- 


Hugh Brogan 

appointing her husband Chief of Staff; 
but most of them are, and almost every 
single one is interesting. My onlv 
complaint is that there are not quite 

K»K h ° f l tf m - Marshall wrote very 
hi, for , publication at any time, buL 
that makes the few articles which he 

Snlh K tD a ™ y j° urna!s in his 
SSI the more interesting: even so 

saapa 3 charac,er have 
shown the effects of the law by which 

^ ar 1 e . not RUite the same in words 
meant for pnnt as in words for private 
consumption; however meagre, the 
articles should have appeared here, 
especially as they do not seem to have 
oeen reprinted anywhere else. 


Volume One shows the man as I 
nave described him. Ils main theme, n 
& °" e ' ■* hi' 5 development as a 
thorough professional, both in lerms of 
his personal training and in his views of 
modern warfare and the American 
army s mission. He was early spotted 

SaffSiS 8 L he altributes of i «n ideal 

Su^S2?i. hcw * only a J ieute nant in 

iyi4. wherni was first predicted that he 
would be Chief of Staff. Bui the idea! 
staff officer ls not what many people 
thoughtlessly suppose. Marshall hated 
desk jobs. He was always yearning for 
J* * ’“S, command of troops and said 
reiKatetily that he was a country boy, 
unfit for life in towns. He became 




Jt ’ l,e Knew 

now to turn dfaappointments to ndvan- 
tage and made whatever happened to 
of. 1 improving his mili- 
taryskills. He was indeed such a happy 

x!Sf eiy .. m ^ 1 at arms should 

SS t0 J? e - Morally, he makes MacAr- 
tnur, Eisenhower and Patton seem 
pygmies. 

Marshall has been fortunate in his 
official biographer, Forrest Pogue; but 
Pogue s first volume is far shorter than 
the more than 700 small-print pages of ! 
the one now under review. This added ; 
length would not necessarily make the 1 
new book welcome, Marshall was not 
much of a writer, though years of 
producing official documents - letters, 
reports, speeches, memos - which had 

S fa aK . ur at e and comprehensible, 

ive him in the end a straightforward 
uency that almost amounted to a 
style. He had an interesting life. But 
more than that was needed to warrant 
his editors’ labours. Larry I, Bland and 
Sharon R. Ritenour might have justi- 
fied themselves by picking out of the 
MarshaU archive those documents 
which throw light on American army 
life in the first forty years of our 
century, and only incidentally reveal 
.Marshall, Very wisely they have re- 
jected this course and instead pro- 
duced what amounts to a documentary 
biography. AH the items printed (they 
are unnumbered, so I can only guess 
that there are about 500 of (hem) throw 
light on Marshall's mind, or personal- 
ity, or career. Not ail the documents 
are from the general’s pen, or his 
typewriter; there is, for example, a 
touching letter from his second wife to 
President Roosevelt thanking him for 





10 e Pf° te $ American lives and 


I ^ “ " r UUJPU Of 

tfji ld J , J ope f t y . anti-foreign 

neliemUmJ “ P ho, °8raphed out 
ne (left) at the seashore training camp 


“'*! fa«asitsaf 


Per the rest, this is a volume without 

senous blemish. There ought to have 
been a proper list of illustrations; I 
have my doubts of the index (for 
«Btmplo , w hy is there only one entry 

rifaMWn map”, something 

aiwayscoraplaininl 
about?), and I see no point id repre^ 

S \ dips of the typewriter 

hall s rather endearing misspell- 
re another matter). Otheraise 
rne editing is notably helpful and 
unfassy. Tne book is pleasant to look at 
and handie as weli as to read. And (he 
publishers have brought It out at a 

nrtnp rohirli ah _ ■ 


II out. He was not always, or perhaps 
often, successful. The editors dniy 
E? ,nl out that in spite of his efforts as 

about the army s baroque tables of 
organization, they were as bad as ever 
two years later: “In 1941, the Head- 
quarters Field Army . . had a 
twenty-three column, seventyXht 
row table with seventeen lettered 

hmd n Sd , n f°i..- igh,ly ,h ‘ n seven 

9SL ch he A S flVc . m 1939 to the National 
aiSf Association (which was 
tUSSPx a . us i ful organization in 
evS^ ( «ri y fI W ! len he Came “ ncar as ^ 

ever did to eloquence: 

2 nc P ‘J 10 F !f* d Qf a«lon has been 
^® c i 1 f d , on , d the deployment com- 
pleted, tho infantry soldier becomes 
frL iSl? c ^ '" d, y* d !JaIj s l. with ail the 

frailties of the individual magnified 

n thousandfold. Only a corpora! 
remains nearby to back him up, 
upon whom he can depend for 

rMKiiranM. LI« I ■ r . . . 


upon whom lie can d 
reassurance. He lacks a physical 
rallying point — no ship, no heavy 
gun, no Fortification, nothing but a 


Pershing’s most valued aide during the 
Firat world War, head of American 
military intelligence in France; but his 
outlook was much more like that of the 
men in the trenches than that of the 
men in the chi tea ux. For example, orie 
w the. almost- coihfo themes running 
through the voiurtb' Is Marshall's vVa* ■ 
on paperwork. He detested the army's 
inexorable propensity to demand un- 
reasonably elaborate documentation: 
it was wantonly greedy of precious' 
time which officers ought to devote to 
more important pursuits, and worst of 
all it led to a habit of elaboration in 
orders which was quite unsuitable for 
the actual conditions of modem battle. 
So wherever he went he tried to stamp 


eagerly 


few KBt.ered buddies! He is a 
young fellow, depressed by a heavy 
physical burden on his back, ex- 
il a V*! ed b y fang marches of concen- 
tration and deployment, and lack of 
food, and he is virtually alone under 
the terrific pounding of hostile fires 
of eve™ character. Of himself, by 

n«WJ M! ^ n .?PP? rentl y do wry 

httle, though collectively he can win 
tne war.- , 

It is easy to infer, from these sen- 
Marshall had 
gathered from the First World War, 
ana much of this volume shows him 
arguing for them against all comers. 

i!r?£ C mous ^“sfan in 1938 

m the White House when FDR held 
forth enthusiastically on the supremacy 
of aircraft m modern warfare and the 

?iS ra 5 imy of sacrifi dng all other con- 
siderations to the necessity of having 
thousands of the things as rapidly as 

' a S"* d «cept the; 

jumPf Dripdier-generpi sftting.dn a’ 
remote sofa. The President turned to 

n!? 11 PZVJ™ think m». George?" 
(Marshall did not appreciate this fami- 
Uanty, nnd Roosevelt never called him 
PwsWent, 1 am 
SWu*** * dDn 1 agree with that at 
. all. Roosevelt, to his eternal credit, 
was most favourably, impressed. 

But It was not only the war in Franco ’ . 
which deepened Marshall’s under- 
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standing of hn profession. What at 
times seemed like the long disaster of 
his post-1918 career proved in the end 
at least as valuable. Robbed by (he 
Armistice of confirmation in his tem- 
porary rank of full colonel , he reverted 
to a captain; did not become a colonel 
again until 1933, nor a general until 
1936, by which time he was fifty-six. 
The prestige and pay of regular army 
officers in the United Stales were low. 
Military needs and military doctrine 
were strictly subordinated to the views 
of a tight-fisted, isolationist, occa- 
sionally pacifist Congress. Worst of all, 
even a man as notably brilliant ns 
Marshall had to take what he was 
offered in the wav of postings. They did 
not seem to leaa anywhere: and it was 
an especially bitter blow in 1933 to be 
sent off to be senior instructor to the 
Illinois National Guard, for it seemed 
like a professional dead end. At least 
one at the moves was prompted by 
compassion for Marshall. Wien his 
first wife died suddenly in 1927 he was 
hurriedly transferred to the Infuntry 
School at Fort Henning, Georgia, 
from a Washington which had become 
intolerable to him ns the place of his 
loss. Rut most of them were made with 
reference to the Army's convenience, 
not Marshall's; nnd n lesser man might 
in (he end have given up hope and 
destroyed himself by sulking. Even 
Marshall was notably gloomy during 
his first few months ui Illinois. 

But he liad an instinct to turn his 
hand to I ho work available, and soon 
realized that he had a wonderful : 
opportunity. Geography and politics i 
alike dictated that the united States I 
could not have n large regular arm v . or I 


Vancouver. The picture shows two 
CCC men waving goodbye as they go 
down a path leading '*To A Job In 
Industry (dearly signposted), each 
carrying a letter of commendation 
from General Marshall; while he. 
going in the opposite direction, carries 
a IcttcT of commendation from his 
former charges: “We know you always 
placed our welfare first. Signed: Enrol- 
Iecs of Vancouver CCC District." 
Deep beneath the general’s chilly ex- 
terior was a very kind heart, particular- 
ly tender to young men, perhaps 
because he had no sons of his own; tne 
boys of the CCC had detected it; but 
much more important, lie and they 
learned from each other how to get 
along. The adolescents of the CCC 
were to be the men of the Pacific and 
Normandy; it was just as well that their 
supreme commander had acquired so 
much skill in handling them. 

Marshall remarked that “I found the 
CCC the most instructive service I have 
ever bad, and the most interesting." 


Hands across the sea 
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The Creation of the Anglo-American 
Alliance 1937-41: A Study in 
Competitive Co-operation 
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The half-dccade covered by this book 
witnessed sonic of the most important 


Uis impact mi ihc enruilecs is amusing- 
ly indicated in a letter abuui ROIC 
(another institution for training civi- 


rge regular army, 
a peacetime conscript force, like those 
or the nations it was most likely to 
fight. The chief function of the tiny 
body of regulars must be (o act as a 
cadre In the rapid recruitment, training 
and deployment of a vast citizen army 
after the outbreak of war. Yet such a 
process could not begin to show results 
until a year after the outbreak of 
hostilities, and meantime the only 
military force which could stand be- 
tween America and disaster would be 
the National Guard (the equivalent of 
the British Territorial Army). So the 
training of the National Guard was a 
professional task of the utmost impor- 
tance. Not only would it give the 
regulars practice in an art they would 
desperately need when wor came (and 
Marshall never doubted that It would- 
come); not only would It strengthen 
America's defences; but It would cre- 
ate the nucleus of that very citizen 
army which In the, end would.be the 
onlv possible instrument of victory. So 
well did Marshall understand this that 
not only was his passion for teaching 
brought folly into, play, but he also. 

• began to show himself adept at culti- 
vating important . civri|ian£i This too 
(the sort of exercise which many 
regulars . found demeaning) was a. 
ngcttsary art for the would-be leader 

-. of citizens,- vThelr commander would 

• have to know how to win the allegiance 
oF his troops by political, as well as 
military, techniques; so Marshall be- 
gan to explore the endless world of 
cohtacts and connections which is' 
American politics. A; document in (he 
collection shows him giving advice on 
this point to hissuccessof atVancouver 
BarracKsi. Wnshlngton, In 1938. Call 
on the governor of the state ,'he says', 
and tho mayor of Portland, Oregon; . 
plRce representatives in the Chamber 
: of Commerce and the Junior Chamber ' 
of Commerce; got your wife to join the 
local women’s club. It all helps to build 1 

- for the future, 

. Marshall saw and seized a similar, 
opportunity when working in the Civl- 
.lian Conservation Corps in. 1933 and 

• .again between 1936 and 1938,. pne- of * 


lians of which he soon discovered the 
value): "In the CCC we are barred 
from every form of military instruction 
and have to maintain discipline by 
what you might call remote control 
- . . when an eighteen year old, unde- 
veloped lunk can sit on the small of Ills 
back, with bis feet on the table, during 
(lie inspection of that particular room 
by a general commanding the district, 
you can see how far we nave to go to 
nvoid antagonizing a large number of 
people. I might say, very privately, 
that they didn t sit on the small of their 
back around me - but the regulations 
were quite another affair." 

Marshall, in short, during the intcr- 
war years, immeasurably strengthened 
his sense of what an American army 
must be, and how it was to be brought 
into being. But he did not neglect the 
other aspects of the military art. The 
last two hundred pages or so of this 
book show him, as head of the War 
Plans Division, and then as Deputy 
Chief of Staff, starting to grapple with 
the endless problems of high com- 
mand. The allocation of limited re- 
sources is his chief preoccupation, but 
he handles it in a wny that shows he has 
not allowed his grasp of strategy and 
tactics to . rust sinc^ his days with 
Pershing. He begins to place his 
talented friends and pupils, the “Mar- 
shall'men", where they can do mast 
good.. It Is plain that hi 1939 the US 
Army was in safe hands. How much 
those hands were to be needed in later 
years the next volume of the Marshall 
Papers will no doubt show abundantly. 


the eclipse of France, Operation 
Barbarossa, Pearl Harbor. But these 
years were also witness to the 
replacement of Great Britain as the 
Number One world power by the 
United States, a process which was no 
less significant because it lacked the 
sudden and spectacular features of a 
great bottle. 

Just how to describe the Anglo- 
American relationship, particularly 
during this watershed period when one 
partner edged past the other to become 
leader of (he “free world", offers a 
severe test to the historian’s talents. 
There are some who take the easy way 
out by focusing almost exclusively 
upon the actions of national leaders, as 
personifications and chief executives of 
the entire state. Just as, say, Anglo- 
German relations in the late- 
nineteenth century have been 

E resented in terms of an interaction 
etween Bismarck and Salisbury, may 
not Anglo-American relations at a 
particular point in the twentieth 
century be seen as an interaction 
between Roosevelt and Churchill — or, 
for that matter, Reagan and Thatcher? 

Yet, as soon as one makes that 


of the “national Bader" approach 
becomes obvious. The British Prime 
Minister and the American President 
are at the apex of their respective 
political systems and, in consequence, 


This domestic context may, moreover, 
be altering from one half-year to (he 
next because of electoral or trade-cycle 
trends, thus turning the art of 
governing into a permanent jusgiing- 
act. Since the external context is also 
frequently chancing - due to 
international crises, unforeseen 
events, and so on - the historian who 
strives to outline the relationship 
between two nations over a period of 
time often feels that nothing is still, and 
that no general remark is valid for 
more than a fleeting moment. The 
“seamless web” of History is, alas, a 
moving seamless web. 

It says much for David Reynolds’s 
The Creation of the Anglo-American 
Alliance that it succeeds brilliantly in 
capturing for the reader all of this 
movement, at all the different levels of 
interaction. And it succeeds because 
ihc author realises that, in describing 
complex matters, platitudes are out. 
Take, for example, all the rhetoric 
about the cultural and ideological unity 
of the “English-speaking peoples”. Dr 
Reynolds wisely does not dismiss such 
assertions as mere verbiage, for the 
very fact that certain pressure-groups 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
individuals like Lothian and (above all) 
Churchill, believed in that unity is of 
historical significance. But what he 
does do is to show that these cultural 
and ideological aspects often meant 
different things on each side of the 
Agamic; that there were many (non- 
WASPs in the US or ultra- 
imperialist Britons) who did not 
subscribe to this pan-Anglo-Saxonism; 
and that, in any case, such 
considerations have to be fitted into 
the strikingly different political 
systems which operated in these two 
countries. To refer airily to the Anglo- 
American cultural link on its own is; 
therefore, meaningless. 

It is with similar care, sophistication 


their policy derisions they have been 
influenced by thp views of powerful 
cabinet colleagues, by the moves of 

MnllHAnl aJ.i.l. _ Cf- > V , V 


the Treasury. 


legacy of post-1919 misunderstandings 
and rivalries without which the hard 
bargaining over Lend-Lease simply 
cannot be understood. Here again, 
commercial competition and the 
controversy over Imperial Preference 
cannot be seen in isolation: they 
related to American distqste for 
colonialism and regional blocs , the 
British distrust of transatlantic cartels 
and business lobbies, and the way in 
which, the underlying shifts in global 
production affected the arena of 


power-politics American aid 
Britain would always have strin™ 
attached therefore; and 
Washington’s intention was to tie E 
strings tight, Whitehall’s was to keeS 
them loose. 

For all of its honest and cool 
dissection of the factors which terriS 
to drive Britain and the US apart, Z 
book s chief concern is to trace how 
under the compelling circumstances of 
external events and the rising danaen 
to both of them in Europe and in the 
Far East, there slowly evolved a 
“common-law alliance". Since Britain 
was geographically closer to the Naa 
threat, was drawn into war first and 
was economically much weaker’ than 
the US, it always had fewer strona 
cards in its diplomatic poker-game with 
Roosevelt’s administration - a veiv 
good reason for Neville Chamberlain 
of course, to avoid war with Germany 
! n tocflrst place. European hostilities 
in 1939 did not destroy this poker- 
gome; even in the darkest months, jua 
after Dunkirk, the British were still ' 
bargaining with the Americans and bad 
various things to offer. In addition, 
although Whitehall was becoming ever 
more bound to the US for military and 
economic aid, by that time most people 
in Washington would privately admit 
that they in turn were bound to the 
preservation of Great Britain, wain 
and all. Pearl Harbor, for all its 
implications, did not alter this basic 
relationship, which Reynolds neatly 
terms “competitive co-operation". 

It is impossible, in offering a brief 
synopsis of the main themes of this 
book, to provide evidence of its other 
merits; but in its analysis of individual 
personalities, its stylistic skill, its clever 
chapter arrangement, and iu 
impressive use of archival and 
published sources, The Creation of Iht 
Anqlo-American Alliance emerges asa 
distinguished and mature piece of 
work. Few, if any, of the multitude of 
other studies upon the complex Anglo- 
American relationship give one the 
same satisfying feeling that one has 
encountered a historian who is truly In ., 
command of his subject. 

Volumes 9 and 10 of John T. 
Simon's edition of 77ie Papers of 
Ulysses S. Grant, covering the period 
July 1863 - May 1864, have recently 
been published (700pp and 618pp. 
Southern Illinois university Press. tX 
each. 0 8093 0979 3 and 0 8093 09807); 
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Six Armies in Normandy 
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It is an ingenious idea of John Keegan 


JfA K^VfWtment vrorks^r Hifler: the July Plot whose failure left 

sftsi mffsSir* ■ ven more he,pieM,y 

the hari 1 Infantry Ti^ting^onre^Sie ■ 

^Allies were ashore, and the English V™ pbllfoed output of the fagt 

. • Armoured Divisions (GuardTyth ^y e ^*«yetano*erbookorithe 
lltb) for the tank attritionround Caen] scarcely 

— with all its frustrations. Finally, when bu * : without this one we would 

>hn Keegan’s ^ d S d S’ n ha ’ beenreached and the F5rh?S a lffi,)? , i?£l e 

Day landings AlUed- triumph needs , only to be « ^' s H 0V h ® r fJ‘ P* c . mre > Keegan wields 


He has avoided l 
further ingenuity 
battle : through ty 
rnlharihan. say, gi 


d that pitfall. It is a .«£*« ‘o. the taking of the most SLSSL£7 n 
iity' to approach the . glittering prize - Paris -- by 1 General ,,1,,m * nation - 
types of experience, ^] e . rc 5 2nd French Armoured „ No section is 
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one may have read, bring sudden 
illumination. - M 

fl " 0 £ c S? n is tetter than the very 




: young men who were drifting hopeless^ 
|y arid aimlessly about (he 'country. 
.One of Franklin Roosevelt’s happiest 
.. inspirations was to recruit them into 
foe CCC where,; irf exchange for (heir 
- au^ristenre rind airmail .wage, they 
. could be set to Work bn afforestation 
and othgr tasks, of land reclimiation. 
The US go vernfrtent was so small and 
amateurish that only tfie army, of all its 
agencies; possessed the skills; to orga-, 
pae shch a project; So to .the normal 
. wprk of the army, posts was added .the 
.responsibility, of supervising foe camps 
where the boys lived arid worked; It 
.Was a ; tWt. .which'' suited Marshall: 


through, types of experience, Ml 2nd French; Armoured a No section is better than the verv 
i e °B ra Pty (eg. beach ^ ) f v ! sl0 JJ and the mot% groijps of the J rat- the dissection of the parachutist 


Another quality which I.mudi 
' esteem is his determination to present 
the six armies of his title from. M 
, Interior view of each. One may wj 
; wonder what on earth General Josepo 
Stilwell (who never came closer;. K 
Normandy than Washington) Is oolal 
in this story; but inasmuch as ne is B|M 
on which to hang the education of W 
American professional soldier, he u 
welcome. General George Patton may 
not have sported a “pearl-handleo 
revolver”, as Keegan says, but nedW, 
;. indisputably show "all that wilhnp 8 ? 
successfully to bend the orders Jpi 
superior officers which is, so often tw 
'.mark of a truly talented soWfcn 
Keegan may be a bit hazy abort 
origins and performance of to N 1 ? 
World War Canadian Corp$, M 
. good fo hear the names ■ of Juc mo 


safes s?s?s 

parttpent. . But he does Jdentlfv^rtS df war which was immensely 

American divisions involved, one v&ry special oxDcrienpp u/hiiX ™ forward-looking, ■ immensely "flax 
theJBnd rAU-Am^^nd-IOlst' • ft Z^terribfe 

(. Sdreaming Eagles ) . THb business of having at the Arniv’s Head hAiai™ ik ' v H? iie ^ble. terripW clumsy (in his 

K reins 

fShlitf a PjHIess JnanlacUrideterred bAffi a fj 100 , "fu Df ^ he Has virtually 

- foothold, is praSentedfrom a Canadian - thousand miles frooi thu ^ none) and terribly < wasteful- Th* 


good fo hear the names- of ihe mo 
Canadian regiments roll off Us f on S°® t 
in French as well as English. He may , 
for a' moment coufrise Scot* wjjf,' 
Highlanders, but he clearly has re#W 
for both and does them Justice. ,■ * 

Above all, I think, for 
too Prone to mivatlzeits 


lCr ®. tiio Jived arid iworked; U ’• of the Dieppe tragedy pf Auaffit 1942}.' . who myer beean^t 

In Phrtqr^5l, If rqa^ij- ‘I ifoeetmg the, same problernaMth ihuS i: OW BSSSfiS 
mtiyr rie^ iti Wf. epfclfe careey'cari thi 'aame remotipns. -whifeiiMay on OeMan 
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flbqntlyr riei^'inKl*; entire 
he ■ have ’ received g ' iriori 
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J to Him 1 


pare in flefoing out 1 the rirt" ? ™ 
numbers of 1 tho Polish and 
. units, and displaying the * 
.impulses, is admirable.; ThejStter fl^ 
i-of Colonel Koszutskl’s 
the hill called "The where fa.;: 
’'Germans struggled -fo : e^pv^V£.;; 
Falaise pocketTls oiw-of the.MO^ ;. 
■ best narrative. &gdn ting[«aK . • 
spectacle of General de. Gaulle 
slow walk with, "stiff ^ 

; gestures’! {"Messieurs, impf 8 • 
, mqi.'u-. from th<: Are- .d* : 
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and in ir J. F. C. Harrison 

WIUh m m CMaT t A iifc/fograpWM/ wheff” 8 ' ° f i ,he **”• at a 
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mass °f raaterialJ^Second, a veryereai for a century.* For 

■ Ca ' ? - f ^° bbe -!''* Wri “^ ?8Z touchstone: ^the hS„e A = 


likelihood of a Cobbett revival. No 
such awakening has in fact material- 
ized, and Cobbett remains of interest 
asa minor figure in English literature 
and an uncomfortable curiosity in the 
history of the English Left. Only E. P. 


m tr se0t eVcn on his dealh-bed) 
may become a sticking-point, “When I 
am asked what books a young man or 

SSSfTff 8 ? ° Ughl t0 read? ’- wote 

l h If Iways answer: Let him or 
written " hC h ° 0ks that 1 have 
There are of course several 


Cobbett there was only £2 

mm hS, ° ne: thC ha PP iness Of the 
common people. “If 1 am asked" he 

“whefoSrH ™J itlcal R*g»ter in 1819, 

nation fn upon such and suc h a 

nation to be in a slate of prosperity I 
ou^nhh^rjh* labouring classes be. 

° f 1 » eir . ho , nest earnings, well fed 
conen?J!t ' Cobbett was not 
S? J? d * ll H economic growth and 
the national rush to riches. He wished 
England to be “what it formerly was: a 
less splendid and more happy land". 

The main outlines of Cobbett’s 
career are well known and were 


history of the English Left. Only E. P. There a™ ~ 

ssras mm mm 


books on Blake and William Morris country" rHnviim A - 

and the Chartists continue to tumble Eccemrir- 1 or l 5 e ®reat 

offthepresses,Cobbett(whoinhisday ^ D n Colel^Dr^Lf ClaSS f^’ 

reached out to audiences far beyond well awarp'nffi th ° S P ater - while 
jay otf.orrjdicjlwriterjsoemsnotlo 


£ SMadhir^ -5 the .one 

m as related in some wav to foe Cobbe t’s ovIJridfoa' b,0gr8ph y- 
world n which weUve, the relatively ffKrte" 1 ' arBue ! 

modest interest in him must be due to a Ru fh- „ ^ men of 

feeling of his remoteness. He belongs thehllS Ar X th pot ? r 9° bbett me ant 

S 3 a^£s 



fagrtr? 1763, f t H°ugh he thought in 

inn ir* th S ^ n of a 81118,1 fa ™er and 
inn-keeper, he was, as he says, “bred at 

10ined lhe ar niyin 
1784 and served for seven years on the 

™S5r n r' Canadi ? n 

rapidly from private to sergeant- 

S5J?£LiPP discharge in l?ll he 
tned to bring charges of embezzlement 
a«» °J *He officers in his 

anHfiS,' c Ut aban J oned the attempt 
and fled to France. From there he went 
to America, where he Lived for eight 
H" . (1.7^1800), mostly Tn 
PhriadefoU. Under the pseudonym, 

lni!™iic^ rC T n *’ he Heame a 
journalist and vigorous defender of 

Bntaui in a pro-French America. He 
returned to England in 1800, was 
welcomed as a supporter of the 
renseraatw cause, anfi in 1802 began 
P^shme ha Political Register in 
1806 he changed course and became a 
reformer, convinced that the 
government was corrupt and wasteful- 

Sf. d ite deV r l L d - the last thlrt y years of 
his hfe toflghtmg what is now called 
the Establishment but which Cobbett 
dubbed foe System or the Thing. He 
wadmprisoned for two years andflned 

government repression he thouahnl 
prudent to flee to America, where he 
remained for two and a half years. 

*SgH frV B E ! , * lan , d ta 1819hs 
continued to champion the cause of 

reform, and the years 1821 to 3833 
were the period of his greatest literary : 







here) which depi^^ob^i^hccimmmol^i^l *" "“ book reviewed 

"AcdtoSTro L^“L%m«Tor XesZ . '/ 

„ Undoubtedly the hardest blow tl 


hurriedly for France with his newlv- 
wed wife, Nancy. When he later 

rff*® 1 /: V 8 * 15® 1 , ^ at,er » His enemies 
never tired of bnnglng up this incident 
against him, and he was taunted with 
bnnglng false charges and then running 
Spater* mil documentation 
corroborates Cobbett's explanation of 
the matter, namely, that he discovered 
at the last minute that the regimental 
books might have been tampered with, 
and that the only way in which he could 
prove this would be by calling his 
Inend, Corporal William Bestland, a* 
a witness. But Bestland was still in the 


regiment, and if fae testified, he was in 
Wpg flogged near fp 
death for some trumped-up 

5 of arn, y The most 

'Hat, Cobbett was therefore able to do 


near^p 
ipeq-up 


and political successes. He was 
returned as MP for Oldham in the 
reformed Houm of Commons In 1833 , 
j and died in 1835 . . 

The main question posed by a new 
biography of Cobbett is to what extent 
t uses new material or presents a new 
interpretation, What dries it add to 
existing studies by John W. Osborne. 
J8ID 3 Sambrook, P. W. Gaines anj 


at this stage was to leave behind him his 
first (anonymous and seditious) 
pamphlet, The Soldier's Friend. ■ 

. . The next turning-point in his life was 


who has not changed his opinion of 
men as well as of things? 

th £ harde8t b, ° w ,hat 
uobbett had to suffer was his trial and 

mprisonment in 1810. The enormous 

Influence of the Political Register in Its 

continuous attacks on the government 

r.1lVL hl8hl J ,ikeI y that an- attempt 
would be made to Silence him, and It 

was not difficult to find an article in the 
Register which could be made the basis 
for a charge of criminal libel. The 
a J"?i ?■ 80 selec i®ti was a sarcastic and 
vitriolic comment on the flogging by 
German mercenaries of five local 
at E, 3!- The trial was before 

B&l££X£i US Chief Justice 

HUepborouth, . . ana ; one 'of fori 

.s.’SdasiSrfisLg 

employing a lawyer. Having got him 
into their clutches, the government was 
determined to break him and then’ 


ss 

experfences of English politics From Sad £nSn °n mCnt i in N f w 5 at0 

s r J-JSS' S&sWssaBft 

“ h ' attack ' d wh«..he Aed «P1$ fijooofrhS 

nein spvnn u>hm\ . 


during.. 1805-6 :as a. - result- 1 of his 
wperlences of English politics. From 
thinking that foe governmental, 


years’ iip 
fined i). I 


Cobhcu. in it 

tFJSS&l 1“ p oor 


, w j} et l Me Tory Government HW 
end, James Glllray, a supporter of 

rein lint* Uihu eUm _ 1 _ j. 


Mused in the book reviewed here, 
oy, / took to driving the Plow for 
vs mv prime object : - hearing that 


K Spate s book Is much feller than, any 'politician; rathe 
ous biography: 650 pages. In two government was 
some volumes, with footnotes arid properly called " 
nny illustrations. It is bared on a very nadto be attack 

thorough reading ofCohbett’s Jetted ^ 0 ^ 0010 ’ 

wfhJSft wrks. Second, .-.openly In supi; 

Spgter has been able to use material candidate, Lord 
ava,lable - Ms “citing appalled by foe 
discovery of new letters In America corruption. “I al 
and a nqteboqk m the possession of Most*, one of t 
; Ip England haA cheerfrilht I? Is 

: ““ 
Spateris Cobbett confams more hard reactionary; , ‘iH 
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system”. But he soon realized that this 
was not peculiar to Pitt or any other 
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the thought (hat he had been jailed like 
a common criminal (or protesting 
against the brutal flogging of young 
boys in the militia who had dared to 
complain that they had not been paid 
wbal ihey were entitled to. For the 
remainder of his days Cobbetl nursed a 
sense of grievance, and a bitterness 
entered his soul. His daughter Anne 
noticed how he changed during his 
imprisonment: before he entered 
Newgale, she wrote, “the black ox had 
not trod on his foot". Thereafter, 
comments Sparer, he equated the 
personal injustice from which he bad 
suffered with the injustices suffered by 
the whole class from which he came. 

On some obscure points - such as the 
mailer of Thomas Paine's bones - the 
new biography is unable to add much 
beyond what is already known; 
though, as always throughout the 
book, the meticulous documentation 
of details is invaluable. Cobbctt, who 
had earlier detested Paine, later 
became an admirer of Ms views on 
paper money, and wished to make 
amends in some way. When he 
returned from America in 1819 he 
brought with liim a coffin containing 
the remains, which he had exhumed at 
New Rochelle, intending to raise a 
monument in England worthy of the 
great services which he now considered 
Paine had rendered to mankind. Out 
Cobbetl received no support for this 
projoct; and no event in Ills life raised 
more laughter than Paine's bones, 
witfch remained in his possession to the 
time of his death. The mystery is what 
Anally happened to them, we know 
that at the auction of Cobbett's effects 
in 1836 the auctioneer refused to offer 
for sale a box “found to contain human 
bones, wrapped up in separate 
papers’’, presumed la be those of 
Paine. Numerous legends about the 
hfetory of the bones circulated 
thereafter. Spater records, "a com- 
monly held belief among the descen- 
dants of Cobbett [cl980| is that the 
bones were discreetly buried, some- 
time past, by one of their ancestors at 
an unknown location on property then 
owned by a member of the family”. 

book Is that it provides considerably 
more detail about Cobbett’s domestic 
and non-political life than previous 
.biographies. In particular, his relations 
with his wife and the family quarrel man’s friend". 


during the last years of his life are 
explored in depth- Cobbett’s wife, 
Nancy, was loving and dutiful, but she 
was more conservative and con- 
ventional than her husband, and 
disliked many of his radical friends, 
especially Henry Hunt. Disagreements 
within the family and Cobbett's over- 
bearing and masterful ways did nothing 
to promote harmony. In 1827, when 
she was fifty-three years old, Nancy 
tried to commit suicide. From then 
until his death Cobbett became 
increasingly estranged from his family. 
Ironically, this w as the background to 
his last great book, Advice to Young 
Men (1830), which, in heavily 
autobiographical form, portrayed the 
myth ofthe ideal married couple and 
their devoted children. This was in 
fact, as Spater shrewdly observes, 
“part of a lamer myth that exalted 
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It has been obvious for many years that 
Feargus O’Connor, one or the most 
important and extraordinary of 
all nineteenth-century politicians, 
deserves a proper biography. This 
volume cannot be regarded as the 
definitive study, for it ends in 1842 
when the Chartist movement had been 
in existence for only four years. Even 
, . .. . . n - .... . so, it is a major contribution to our 

the family tensions. By July 1833 he a pp rec j a t, on of O'Connor and the 
was clearly suffering, from. a serious jgg mmt which he served . 

Misunderstanding of the bluff 
Irishman is, of course, engrained in our 
history; William Lovett and R. Q. 
Gammage had few good things to say 
about “the Uon of Freedom” ana 


everything in Cobbett's life, beginning 
with that perfect childhood in Farnham 
from which he had run away four 
tiipes". Cobbett's entry into Parl- 
iament in 1833 only exacerbated 


mental and physical breakdown, and 
his quarrel with the family deepened, 
flc lived atone at his Bolt Court office 
in London oral Normandy farm, Ash, 
in Surrey, which he rented from 1832. 
Only his oldest son, William, was 
allowed to visit him, and Cobbett died 
without being reconciled to Iris wife 
and other children. His funeral in 
Famham on June 27, 1835, was 
attended by about 8,000 people: the 
obituaries dutifully and even 
eulogistically recorded his passing, but 
not one of them disputed the myth of 
his unusually happy family life. 
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“Sue Roe serves notice in it of being 
potentially one of the most brilliant 
additions to English fiction for a long 
time” -ROBERT NYE, The Guardian 

Estella, 

Her Expectations 

: ; Sue Roe 0 71080465 2 £ 6.95 

An ambitious nnd startlingly original 
. Ural novel 

Sue Roe explores the language and Imagery 
ofa variety of nrl forms and demonstrates 
that the unspoken, private unconditioned 
; expectations of women hike place in a 
middle ground between the archetypes of 
''' - an and the restricted expression their 
’ era allows Ihfeni. ■ 
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Moved of: a plain, workmanlike 


Job, with no pretension. It records 
virtually all that is known about 
Cobbett, and pursues extraneous 
issues only in so far as they are 
necessary to explain his behaviour and 
opinions. It is lucidly written, and i& 
completely innocent of verbiage and 
jargon.. Yet it does not overwhelm the 
reader with the implication that there is 
henceforth no more to be said about 
Cobbetl. On the contrary ' it is a 
scholarly fool which future historians 
will use when (hey seek to interpret or 
reassess the significance of "the poor 


generations of caring but careless 
labour historians have done scant 
justice to the man. 

The reasons for this unpopularity 
and indifference are many. O’Connor 
could be arrogant ana brutal to 
colleagues, and, worse still, he had the 
knack of being right before and after 
every event. At times, as during the 
crises of 1839 and 1842, the 
sophisticated political advice that 
poured from his Northern Star looked 
suspiciously like a prescription for 


inaction to angry colliers and weavers. 
And, just to rub it in, O’Connor 
constantly belaboured the working 
class with his sacrifices in their cause. 
For certain labour historians there is 
also the additional problem of his open 
distrust of too much theory and “isms" ; 
this landowner-cum-lawyer was no 
proto-Marxist. 

O’Connor had, however, two great 
advantages which set him apart from 
the other labour leaders of his gen- 
eration. He had. as master of the 
platform and the press, a truly 
astonishing hold over the rank and file. 
James Epstein tells us, In one of the 
most valuable sections of the book, 
that it was the Irishman rather than 
Lovett or Hetherington who was 
responsible for building up a mass 
movement ffom the mid-1830s. By the 
late spring of 1838, when the Charter 
was published, he had established 
scores of universal suffrage clubs and 
the most famous radical newspaper of 
the nineteenth century. O'Connor also 
did more than anyone else to keep the 
movement alive and, despite some 
formidable obstacles, managed to 
impose a kind of unity on a disparate 
set of causes. By 1842, when Chartism 
was at its height, polin' and action were 
coordinated ny the National Charter 
Association, the first independent 
working-class political party in the 
world. Dr Epstein la one of the first 
historians to grasp the significance of 
the NCA; it reflected the true spirit of 
Chartism, which was above local 
politics and reliance on the goodwill of 
middle-class friends. Throughout this 
volume the author keeps us aware of 


the prodigious efforts made bt 
O’Connor on behalf of the NCA sod 
the wider movement. Unfortunately 
the Land Plan, his most famous 
to strengthen and sustain the political 
movement, falls outside the scone of 
the book. ^ 

There is much to admire in the style 
content and analysis of this biography’ 
Epstein has distilled a fascinating story 
from contemporary myths sod 
historical prejudice and, in the 
tradition of Edward Thompson and 
Iorwertb Prothero, has given me-’ 

to the words and actions of thoi: 

of ordinary men and women. He 
rightly stresses the class-coosctouinea 
of these people and their artisan 
perspectives, and , finds in their 
relationship with O'Connor no 
evidence of Tory radicalism. They 
criticized O’Connor from time to time 
and, after 1842, doubts Increased 
about the direction in which he was 
leading the movement. Epstein gives a 
brilliant account of the central problem ' 
of physical force; O’Connor sought 
confrontation with the governmentbul 
drew his followers back from the brink 


of revolution. The actual risings were 
the responsibility of secondary leaden, 
a frustrated rank and file and 
indifferent rulers. 

Apart from a few errors in the type- 
setting, the presentation of the book it 
admirable; and the footnotes are 
excellent. My only regret Is that Dr 
Bpsteln baa not promised us a second 
volume. As it is. ne has set (a motions 
major reappraisal of the greatest 
popular movement in modern British 
history. 
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Modem class society, in Britain as 
elsewhere, began in the industrial 
towns. As Engels pointed out in 1844, 
“The cities first saw the rise of the 
workers and the middle classes Into 
opposing social groups.” He was of 
course writing in Manchester, in Asa 
Briggs's striking phrase “the shock dty 
of the age”, which was to show 
Industrial society everywhere its own 
future. It was therefore a good Idea of 
Dennis Smith to pursue the theme of 
class' formation via a comparative study 
of two other shock cities which came td 
maturity In class relations at a later 
stage of . industrialism than 
Manchester, to aee if the same causes 

B reduced the same effects In 
irmlngham and Sheffield. 

Superficially, they did, though Dr 
Smith is reluctant to admit it. Large- 
Scale Industry, In the sense of largi 
factories with lame, work-forces run 
by a comparatively small number of 
great capitalists, came late to Sheffield 
and later still to Birmingham. They 
brought much the same results: an 
increasing gulf between: the classes. 

, toolal.VonUureli • political 

and even spatisL The employing- and 
employed classes,' .arid the new and old 
lower .middle classes lit between j came 
to dwell in -different suburbs; live; 
increasingly different lives, enjoy ‘or 
endure - different - educations, join 
; different dubs, and : societies, . and 
■mdeed share-little in-.coramon .outside 
the, . ever ■" mote impersonal and 
authoritarian ■ workplace. Smith 
J«akes much of the difference between 
the socially aloof and physically remote 
steel-masters of Sheffield, * in ■ their 
Beat country house* thicc mllfta out on 
the western' -Wlls, and the more 
approachable paternalistic Birming- 
ham, master* hi thelr cosy if imposing 
int^r, suburb of Edgbaston, , but on? : 
WonderS u >.' the i difference . was 


u l. i i ftifference was 
jjHJri^ptjble In Ne^olU or NIhevqhv 4 

feore a. difference' 
»u timing, . Maw ; production of . steel 

rinp in (WlSKOs, ^.Sheffield ws* : 

! the sho^ dty ag^iThe- 


“Sheffield outrages’ 1 - “rattening'’, the 
stealing of non-union grinders' driving- 
belts or tools and even the use of home- 
made bombs down the chimneys of 
blacklegs - provoked a royal com- 
mission which only rescued, the 
trade Unions from obloquy by setting 
oqt to prove that Sheffield was a 
repudiated exception. Really large 
factories - for motor manufacture 
rather than steel pens and wood-screws 
- only came to Birmingham in the 
twentieth centuiy and their effects are 
largely outside the scope of the book. 

At a deeper level, however, Smith is 
right to insist on the profound 
differences between social relations in 
the two dries, at least in his chosen 
period. Despite their common origin in 
a pre-industrial world of domestic 
outwork and the small workshops of 
“little masters'’, the two communities 
developed along different Unea, 
Sheffield towards “fission and 
conflict”, Birmingham towards “fusion 
and compromised The reasons for 
this, he argues, lie in their pre- 
industrial social structure and their 
. relations to the surrounding rural 
society in which they were embedded. 
Sheffield until the great steelworks 
arrived was a collection of small 
anarchic neighbourhoods full of needy 
but aggressively independent knife- 
grinders and other, artisans In the 
cutlery and tool-making trades. The 
town’s dikes were small domestic 
capitalists, shopkeepers, lawyers and 
doctors at more than arm’s length from 
the great noble landlords, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lords Fltzwilllara and 
Wharncliffe, who owned, and domin- 
ated the’ town and its surrounding 
mines 'and farms. At the- same 
time the little : • masters wore 
.fearful and warily respectful of ! fee 
independent artisans who proudly and 
fiercely, ran, their. own affairs through 
the trade societies which controlled the 
labour market and often overawed the 
tench' And other organs of authority 
with, the fear of riot or violence. Yet 
when the areat steel men, John Brown, 
Mark Firth, Edward Vickers and .the 
rest, came with their, large-scale plant 
androvernment contracts, thoy leapt 
straight on to 1 national plane of 


and government contracts, thoy leapt 
straight on. to a national plane of 
connection, hobnobbing with the local 
nobiliW.a^impprtinB i tfiousahds Of 
seml-SKttled aod pnikjHed labourers to 
undermine and overwhelm the small- 
seafe reighbourhcK>d. communities of 
tiwold artisan* firrevengelthe artisans 
ret out to refee bojltjcal control of the 
town ,vhn.d epo frontal ioh ; gnd. conflict. 
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In Birtnlngh'amr by contrast, a m\jdi 


more heterogeneous pre-industrial 
community, with many more trades 
and ladders from the workshop to the 
small factory and counting-house, 
evolved Into a more integrated and 
harmonious hierarchy with an dike 
which, In the absence of giant 
landlords, took the lead In civic pride 
and responsible municipal reform. 
Rather than throw in their lot with the 
national, aristocratic Anglican 
establishment the mainly Dissenting 
Birmingham dlltc, led by men 
G. F. Muntz and Joseph Chamberlain, 
set out to challenge it and impos® 
principles of enterprise, merit 
social reform which they had 
pioneered in Birmingham upon (« 
nation. Thus Birmingham in its turn 
became “the shock city of the age' , n« 
in the sense of provoking honor and 
disgust but of forcing its aggre&a?« 
code of capitalist collectivism' upon 
first the Liberal and then the Unloom 
national government, “In this wjffr 
Smith wnteB, “Birmingham and »•; 
surrounding area achieved »* 
adaptation of traditional values w 
urban and industrial, life" ana- 
transmitted them to the country «i 

]&Tgt ' .. . 

He pursues this contrast between toe 
two dries through the jthn* 
institutional orders” of rot®*!., 
education, industrial relation* 
local government very perwsKwy 
and with many telling sidelight* oa 
religion, charitable provision,- j* 
professions and much eisd. Wheuw - 
at the finish his book justifies itt title, . 
whether it does indeed deal with ered ,. 
formation in English Society a* disti™ .- 
from the ebb and flow of daSS rdstioiu f 
in two not necessarily typical 

dtlesjonemay still doubt, butit 

the less a refreshing ana I j . 
study of the complexities pf modcra ^ 
urban society ana their refusal 
reduced to a few psoudo-scjentinc uw» , 
of Inexorable developme nt. . __p ; 

The Industrial Archaeology \ 

West England by .Owen AW* l 
(241 bp. Manchester Udvenlty ^*®' 'si 
».5&. Q 7190.0820 4} contains a-'i 
gazetteer, with illustrations and [PPP* ;. 
of sites of Interest in Cheshire, 
Manchester, Merseyside, 

* Lancashire, It :$erV ex as both a hisiory ;: 

arid a guide to> eg, the - 

mills of Oldham, the sdk.miU 5 - 
weavers’ n garrets * iti Gongleton an« , 
Macclesfield, the docks : Jg-f, 
warehouses of ' Liverpool . 
-Birkenhead,. ‘the weaving shw*;^j , 
Bqrjtiey, Nelson apa Dririe. and ^. 


! development of ; cottbri 
Stockport and Fresfori, . ■ : 
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V. S. Pritchett 
C ollected Stories 

S20pp. Chatto & Windus. £12.50. 
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If anywhere there lurks any doubt that 
V.S. Pritchett should carry off the 
prim as the best living English short 
stoiy writer, this pleasingly tat volume 
of his stories will surely rout the 
worriers. It Is, alas, not quite the full 
collection that its title suggests, so that 


in that one respect, though only in that 
ooe, V. S. Pritchett still lags behind his 
closest short-story rival of his own 
time, the late Elizabeth Bowen - who 
vas granted a complete Collected 
Stories in 1980. But that cavil aside, 
bere, rewardingly for old and new 
leaders alike, is an enticing trove of 
around fifty years' worth of the 
master's mature work, a volume for 
leading and re-reading, one to dip into 
and return to, and to be warmly 
recommended. It comprises 8 rare set 
of fictional delights. 

And one really is talking about fifty 
pan of mature work. In nis preface, 
Pritchett is not only being perceptive 
when he describes the stories in his 
1920s volume The Spanish Virgin as 


that he had aheady “found a distinctive 
voice", "discovered my voice”, by the 
1930s. Take the third story in this 
sllection, “Many Are Disappointed”, 
about a quartet of thirsty cyclists on 
holiday from the office who are looking 
out for luscious women as well as for 


the pub and the Roman road marked 
on their map, and who have to settle 
instead for the mere cups of tea, dull 
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tomato sandwiches and poorly, faded 
proprietress of the so-called “tavern" 
ibe/ve come across. This story stood 
out sharply in 1937 from the rest of the 
'Seven English Stories" among which 
u first appeared in the fourth number 
John Lehmann’s distinguished 
®*t kdM New Writing. It proved to be 
.** flood a story as Lehmann ever 
punished. It sticks in the mind, in fact, 
* °f the finest short'storles to have 

Wared in the 1930s. And it’s as 
ncmprable in lta way as anything 
frKChett was to produce later. By his 
am and his century’s thirties - he and 
«e the same age - Pritchett was well 
wo his stride: a pace that, 

M '? n W 1 kigly, he’s been able to 
maintain ever since. 

affair of mapping, bicycling, and 
strange terrains (“*My Godl* 
'What a countryl”’), "Many 
Disappointed" k a fine 
jtpresentative . of the period of 
Wfloort, • new-countrified fiction 
customary tropes it deploys so 
- And Pritchett’s stories nave 
JS? 9® deftly picking up whatever is 
^tit.by.way of images and self- 
gJjMj always on the alert for the 
^mauve moment, the representative 
rjjjjn of each decade they’re 
JJf jUnflostered by modernism’s 
pj!j “Jpticum and introspectiveness, 
iffi kept up the honourable 
sSiWffant business of fiction as 
EtwWi So that if you want 

combed, 


ire' “SfcjSd 1 *?' B , tt -5 s{ori “ strata B e ms, their ritually smoothed out 

d^menferv wth ,he P ressi "8 

SSSSJJr'y delightfully unrolls, universe of wider experience and 

0f a, J bigger words ‘ 1,1 mean" Jslate-miner's 

ir . pn !iV 18,and 800 s,dne y« who in a posh 

1 fe JSK ,rtl P ressive| y undlmmed; grocer’s, will ask of everything and 
The oak woods were naked and as eveiyone, hanging on grimly to the 
green as canker . They stood like old liferaft of a saving concept, are you, is 
men , and below them were sweet his friend, was the Duke of Wellington 
plantains of larch where the "sincere”? “You make your own life”, 
clockwork pheasants went off like insists the barber, groping for 
toys m the rainy afternoons. At night reasonableness from standardized 
you heard a Farm dog bark like a wisdoms, amidst his lurid tale of 
pistol and the oceanic sound of the jealousy, poisons and cut-throat 


her once more with his masterful gibes eyebrows. I said before that her face 
about sin and divorce and her was an extension of her nakedness. I 


- . . • — jealousy, poisons and cut-throat r ■» — - - - cmuntccu uenemn msr ucuusc uv a 

JSftJS 1 sometimes, over an hour razors. “That’s it”, says Bill WllUams, corrupt relimous men itch to lay bare, huge birthmark, “this ugly blob - dark 
and halfs walk away, the whistle of a the wide-boy home from the Japanese to get theirhands on the skin beneath blood, like a ragged liver on a 
S^»nt a JL. W i£ f’Li i U wa u SRy cajnpi trying to show he'supwlth women is clothes - a destre oddly akin butcher’s window, or some obscene 
^llttcountfy; frM«dthltitMlh Hilda, but floundering because he not just to the story-teller’s keenness to island with ragged edges”: “like a red 
tast m the gro^d, the wmd running doesn't yet know she’d had a Japanese expose but also to the fascination tongue". Living with 0 tongue tike that 

which meant she was “okey repeatedly shown by these stories for u evidently difficult. Exposed on her 

S Wflter ,n do jf® ” whefl *te Japs invaded, "you Mh beneath womep’s drfsses. wedding night it shocks^er husband 

21 5fK? 8 fc U *5“ the SSf" " ^tokncwyouTwayroundandtatka And not unlike their puritans, into instant separation. A crooked 

tnat was all one heard or saw there, bit of the lingo. Pritchett’s stones are often as worried faith-healer nrowU about her 


indecent" pictures. say H again. Those eyebrows or ners 

...... ... were painted and looked like the only 

yj£g* P“ ri ““ - and h «y things she had on; they were like a pair 

include the self-»ghteoM lady of beetles with turned-up tails that nad 
... -. — o- -v — -- sermomzerof the left, and the Leftist settled on her forehead.” And what 

liferaft of a saving concept, are you, is ed,tor whose self-love is quickly about tongues, ultimate instrument of 
his frfend, was the Duke of Wellington uncovered by hU third-world female Pritchett’s strength and chief means of 
sincere”? “You make your own life", fan - make such powerful fictional $uch strengtlAi-weakness as his 
insists the barber, groping for P re “ nce ® seei ? ls *5 al i n people acquire? Mrs Johnson of “Blind 

reasonableness from looking into their detemng depths Uve" is all tongue, her mouth hot with 

Pritchett w illuminating something Cockney toughness, her body 
deeply fett in his own. His lustfully embraced beneath her blouse by a 
corrupt religious men itch to lay bare, huee birthmark, “this ualv blob - dark 


>!.»>» »» »»» noHinv embraced beneath Her mouse by a 

corrupt rehnous men itch to lay bare, huge birthmark, “this ugly blob - dark 
to get their hands on the skin beneatii ^ blood, like a ragged liver on a 
women s clothes - a desire oddly akm butcher’s window, or some obscene 

nni inrl (Atha bIami Af* n ..... .... 


That was aui uniy 
Gordimer or (occasional! 


v there, bit of the lingo." 

Nadine Pritchett sympathizes most with 


faith-healer prowls 


not all . 
start hi 
human 


by the buslncss of exposure as they are swimming-pool and craves a sight of it, 
animated by it. Uncannllv, bits of but only the love of her blind lover 
bodies come disconcertingly alive as helps her to come to terms with her 

Pritchett uncovers them for our stained self, gaudy tongue and ail. 

attention. Teeth have a wav or -Blind Love” Iter story is titled: and 

throwing the reader as well as though blind love may not be much, it’s 

characters when they re bared as they better, Pritchett Implies, than no love 
often are. So, for that matter, do at all when you go about, as his fiction 
eyebrows, exposed frequently in does, in the excitingly worrisome 
Pnlcheu s fiction (as well as in his places where people live so vividly by 
criticism). “They were staring at her [h e ; r tongues. 

. . . new from Chicago 
Essays in Kant’s Aesthetics 


human moments into epiphanies unfrocked cleric in T 'The Voice" who “ ■» their tongues. 

through memorable phrases, vivid tags sings indestructibly from below the r~ — 

and scraps of ideolect captured by bomb nibble of his old church, or the 

roaming and plundering the language lifelong rfldical lady speechifier in “The npw from f 

registers ofan extraordinary breadth of Speech” whose words sent boys to their ■ • • ucw RixJlll 

classes aud sects, odd soda! crannies, death in Spain -is to have allowed the \ - 

dark and curious comers of behaviour, verbal means of personal salvation to CSSayS 111 IVallT S /iCStnCtlCS 

“Many are disappointed”: it’s in that get heUl8hl y out o{ hand. TBD COHBN & PAUL GUYER, editors' 

phrare of the careful, washed-out tea- Th e p au y ne laneuaee - salvation These essays examine Kant’s Critique of Judgment from many penpe 

SBsa^Ba&S 

SSBS aSFfi Medieval Slavery & Liberation 

J&!' first narrator in this collection declares PIERRE DOCKES ' 


: mainline 


1 hese essays examine Kant’s Cnnquf oj judgment from many perspectives: mainline 
Kant scholarship, both Anglo-American and European; an ahtory and criticism; 

tidsraja 


intellectual criticum; aesthetics; and theory of critidsm;and, finally, contemporary 
ori^nal^hiloao^iy, including reference* to Wittgenstein and mldcgger among 


up":. 

turned 


mjiikhj handyman., tao- pougy stra „ OT btindlawyer In “BUnd ( Love M 

n?pnr?Rr de ^ fho^HripH hkX makes his church-going mistress rub 

preacher, the drled-up, masochistic sp | tt i 0 d lrt Christ-llke over his 
private-schoolmaster, the irked local e y e5i it doesn’t, of course, work. Like I 

ST'S aff of th0 « P «jpte , h professed faiths 1 

circle and to us. And when whole R D d Biblldams it*s revealed as a device 1 


religious constraints. 


will not be hit with a bolQ, or “When ^^^rtu^ lV tha?^ refoses to 


My Girl Comes Home’ 1 (‘“It was fict 
proved in court that he didn’t’, said 


;et too heated about that; both he and 


proven in cm urn ne man r, sata ^ accept a 8CQSe of rfn, a, 

Constance bnikly ), Pritchett can geared conscience, as normal. Pritchett 


raperb at presenting the moral lapse, 
ici, characteristicaJly, no one wishes 


wufid | magically anticipatory of is superb at presenting the moral lapse. 
■Hrtfer s oest. •• And, characteristicaJly, no one wishes 

What he’s celebrating is the to cast the first stone at Jap-martying 
heroidsm of banal life: of the skinny, Hilda because “sooner or later" their 
ugly lady from Leicester telling lies to gossip “came to a- closed door In 
glamorize her boring and cowardly everybody’s conscience. There were 
husband, of the fat preacher with the : men who had got false medical 
weak: heart who has evolved multiple certificates: deserters, ration frauds, 
devices for keeping stfenuonsness at black marketeers, the pilferers of 
bay. Ordinary people, made marginal Army stores”. It’s - noticeable, 
and' socially Insignificant by however, .that Pritchett’s tolerance 
provinciality or lack of intelligence, or wears thinnest , and his usual worries 
by the chosen exiles of enthusiastic about the slick language-manipulators 
religiosity (and Pritchett enters more are most clamant, In the presence of 
knowledgeably than anyone ejse now the powerfully puritanical: people like 
save perhaps Stanley Middleton the the awful Charles Thwaite m "A Debt 


PIERRE DOCKES 

A controversial figure In the younger generation of Annalet historians, Dockfc* here 
considers how ana why slavery come to on end In the early Middle Ages. TYandatirf 
by Arthur Goldhamnw. June 1982, £18.90. 

The bony of Liberal Reason . 

THOMAS -A. SPRAGENS. Jr. ' 

The "irony" is: the liberal tradition that Is heir to and protector, of Western 
humanism has developed, within itself tendencies that threaten humane values. 
After examining these tendencies the author finds within contemporary philosophy 
the basis for a new conception of the human understanding and of rations] practice 
that can sustain, rather .than subvert, liberal ideals. May 1982, £16.10. 

Dramatic Design in the Chester Cycle 

PETER W. TRAVIS : 

This study of the entire Chester Cycle reveals that s number of unusual dramatic - 
features have been carefully add subtly Integrated Into It. Travis concludes that fee 
genius responsible should be given due recognition and called the Chester Master. A 
. Chicago Original in paperback, May 1982, E9.95. 

Frankenstein 

or, The Modern Prometheus 

. The 1818 Text - /■ ■ . .f ' ' V : 

MARY WOLLSTONBCRAFT.SHELLEY ; t 

Edited, with variant readings, an Introduction, and Notes, by James Rieger. Now' 
available in paperback, £4.90. ’ ; 


knowledgeably, than auyoup else now the powerfully puritanical: a 
save perhaps Stanley Middleton the fee awful Charles Thwaite fin 
shadowy worlds ofthe Gospel Hall, the of Jfonour’Y th® canting Catholic 
Mission Tent, the faith-healer^ husband who returns after vears of 
parlour): people like thi* are shown absence to squeeze bis wife for more 
striving to cope, especially by theit cash, and who walks off wife her last 
tittle saying*, their Wanted verim! treasure, hef for coat, after terforizing 
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Tfu l/niversity of Chicago Press, 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWW 9SD ■ 
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ART HISTORY 


Naturalism for the middle classes 


Graham Reynolds 

John Witt 

William Henry Hunt (1790-1864): 
Life and Work 

264pp with 113 illustrations. 

Bame and Jenkins. £35. 

0 09 146690 3 

Hie luxuriant growth of English 
watercolour painting in the nineteenth 
century was encouraged by the 
hostility of the Royal Academy ic this 
medium. By 1800 the earlier monopoly 
“Oil painting in the Summer 
Exhibition was being challenged. 
Watercolour painters were no longer 
confined to the roles of the amateur 
sketcheror the hired draughtsman of a 
travelling noblemen. They expected 
opportunities to show their work 
publicly axjtl to compete for a wider 
patronage. But their wares were 
awkward to arrange in an exhibition 
still dominated by oils. It was difficult 
enough for the hangers to satisfy the 
competing demands of history- 
painters, portrait-painters and 
landscape-painters tor the best 
positions: their difficulties were 
increased by the presence of large 
drawings in large gilt frames. Nor was 
Ihc Academy disposed to elect 
watercolourists to its membership. 
Accordingly a number of artists 
decided to combat the discrimination 
practised against them by setting up 
their own exhibiting body. Lea by 
Joshua Cristall, John Glover, William 
Haveli and John Variey; the Society of - 
Painters in Watercolburs was i 
inaugurated In 1805. Despite some 


vicissitudes if thrived, and still survives 
under royal patronage. 

William Henry Hunt, the subject of 
this monograph, was one of the 
younger artists recruited to rejuvenate 


members, and could hardly have had a 
better teacher in the handling of 
watercolour. Variey was a ubiquitous 
drawing master, and a firm believer in 
the doctrine that “Nature wants 
cooking". Hunt evidently profited 
from Varley's advice that “every 

E icture should have a Look there! , 
ut became less enthusiastic about his 
theory that watercolour, like wit, loses 
more by deliberation than It gains in 
truth. Runt's other mentor was Dr 
Monro, that legendary collector of the 
1790s who had paid Turner and Girtin 
to copy drawings by Cozens. Hum, 
loo, was made to copy the contents of 
Monro's portfolios, and was especially 
struck by the drawings of Canaletto. 

John Witt divides Hunt's career into 
three periods. The marked contrast 
between Hunt's earlier and later 
manners shows that he was responsive 
to the tAstes of his age as It progressed 
from the Regency to (he Victorian. He 
began in the eighteenth-century 
tradition, using line and wash in the 
manner of the old “stained drawing". 
This early group of landscape drawings 
reflects Monro's influence both in tire 
impress of Canaletto’s slyle and in the 
choioe of subjects near Bushey, where 
he lived. Witt expresses his warm 
rceard for these unpretentious, 
calligraphic scenes of rural life, which 
often pass unrecognized by those who 
are familiar with Hunt’s later manner. 


Sensing a change in taste away from the 
topographical toward human interest 
and greater detail, Hunt switched to 
figure compositions. In such works as 
(he portrait of James Holland in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, or 
“Slumber" at Birmingham, he explores 
the effect of light in an interior with 
elegantly controlled stippling. He also 
struck a vein of robust humour. 
Encouraged by the histrionic powers of 
a succession of boy models he painted 
such comic scenes as “The First Cigar", 
which shows a boy feeling sick after 
smoking. Ruskin, in a more than 
usually priggish mood, dismissed these 
original, somewhat naive com- 
positions as "dishonourable to the 
artist". But they struck a deep chord of 
sympathy in tne hearts of the early 


Victorians. A set of over thirty 
coloured lithographs from them was 
published in 1844. When John 
Sheepshanks was giving almost his 
whole collection to the nation , he could 
not bring himself to part from "The 
Attack" and "The Defeat’’, in which 
one of the Swain children is seen 
demolishing an enormous meat pie 
with disastrous consequences for his 
digestion. 

Though he condemned scenes of 
gluttony, Ruskin thoroughly endorsed 
the fruit and flower paintings of Hunt’s 
later practice. He hung a typical 
example “Peach and Grapes”, among 
the superlative Turner watercolours in 
his bedroom at Brentwood. Witt shows 
that in this third phase Hunt refined his 
technique by painting in transparent 
colour over an opaque white ground. 
This enabled him to achieve those 
delicate effects of exact representation 

,T im t!te nickname of 
Bird’s Nest" Hum. 


Hunt had the rare distinction of 
being praised both by Ruskin and 
Baudelaire. Baudelaire, who had been 
able to contemplate Sheepshanks's 
“L’Allaque du Pfito” in the 1855 
Exposition Universelle, called him a 
“naturaliste opiniStre". He certainly 
needed to have the object he wished to 
paint before his eyes; the bird’s nest 
had to be detached and the primroses 
dug up .so that he could copy them 
exactly in his studio. His vision there 
was so accurate, and his technique of 
"fudging it out” so controlled, that he 
renders not only the bloom on the 

E each but also the smudge where it has 
een removed by handling. The quality 
of these late works resides not so much 
m their realism as in the balance of 
their arrangement and the subtly 
judged scale of the image. 

Ruskin gave a sociological 
explanation for Hunt's success. His 
still-life drawings would look pert in 
halls of state but were cheerful 
decorations for a “moderate-sized 
breakfast parlour opening on to a 
nicely-mown lawn". In fact, they were 
meant for the middle classes. All the 
same, Hunt numbered among his best 
patrons the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Northwick and the Earl of Essex, and 
made drawings of the state rooms at 
Chatsworth and Cassiobury. 

Hunt is so much a mirror of his times 
that it comes as a surprise to find that 
this is the first book to be devoted to 
him. Witt was a life-long collector of 
his work; he bought his first sketches 
when be was a schoolboy and 
ultimately had over 100 of his 
drawings. It is sad that his recent death 
prevented his knowing that his study 
will be welcomed as authoritative, and 


is unlikely to be superseded To rh* 
uneventful annals of Hunt's 
wo h r .^8 Ufe he has added *£ £& 
exhibited works and former coHeS 

d a J* r , efull y compiled catataSS 
over 800 located drawings. f 

Hunt’s versatility is remarkable- h* 
succeeded as landscape draughtsman 
figure painter and tfflUfe pS' 
•Comparisons with other paE 
natural y arise Ruskin disaUoSdS 

sev * nte « n llwentu^ 
still-lifes on the grounds that 

£. IS Properly, did not 
embelhsh his composition with irompe 
loeil dew-drops or extraneous flig 
but he declared that if you could not 
appreciate Hunt’s painting you could 
not appreciate Titian’s. Witt sees an 
analogy with Chardin in the tact of 
Hunt s arrangement and the felicity of 
ms light. He had many direct followers- 
the author gives a list of eight artists 
whose work could be confused with 
his. In a more general way he is the 
originator of a whole phase of later - 
nineteenth-century watercolour paint- 
ing, the world of Birket Foster, 1 F 
Lewis and Helen AUingham, in which 
the breadth beloved by Cotman and 
De Wint is replaced by a closely 
^hed surface. Looking further 
arield Witt sees in his technique the 
origins of the pointillisme developed 
by Seurat and Signac. An equally fruit- 
ful comparison can be made with 
seventeenth-century portrait min- 
iature painting. Hoskins and Crust 
stippled their forms on an opaque 
white ground j Hunt’s later manner 
resembles their style in minuteness of 
touch and acuity of vision. In thal 
respect he is the exponent of a long- 
established English tradition. 


An eye for decoration 


Mark Gfrouard 


Eve Blau UAWUIIIVi 

219pp Guildford: Prlifcelon University buildings up _l 

Press. fM.lfl rnanArkarl- fit *7n\ J ' flPmr/lma In 


ft* after Woodward’s early death in 
1801 the firm lived off the ideas and ■ 
motifs that had been developed during 
his lifetime. e 


carefully analyses 
i out of the orbit of F 


o^mni paperback - £u f 0) - 


1 ? nd j? to of Ruskin' Pugin cut ^ 
buildings up .Into separate segments. 

1 according to the functions of their, 
different parts; Ruskin preferred 
simple solid masses as a frame to the 
sculptural decoration which he 


wwjcsr What twisted demon drives ■ : n i,. „ — - — - j--; — - “BMuntiiBu 
them to wrap their goods in joylessly JJ1 ,fi. ut L re L^ s aad pinnacles; Ruskin 
subfusc covers and lay out their dlsllkcd U 1 ®,™* Ruskin was far more 
photographs like small grey pocket wit !? ,h ® use of 


photographs like small 'grey pocket V '',“ V V ‘J SW l,, “ 11 ‘■“S 1 " WI.,1 1,10 UBG U1 
handkeremefs on a- large white table? £° oUr n architecture and of natural 
Are they haunted by (he dreaded forma 18 the basis of decoration. He 
phrase "coffee-table 1 ’ dooming their £ ns J he first person to publicize the 
books fo academic oblivion if they look ■ S ot tH c and Romanesque buildings of 
in the least bit nice? Certainly Eve ’ Northern lta| y* and especially Venice, 
Blaus perceptive and informative 2P d £? suggest a social justification for 
studv stirfoi* fmm j uothic, as' a atvle witMi 



Which the typography of the title page 
^ flIn /“ l J f he e ill y enjoyable element. 

Admittedly,, the amateurish nature of 


title page i*!"" 5 * ‘nun in 

element. obod ence the architect.: 

nature of Ruskin’s .writings did ipuch to 


lUflS vmifili nkAn« iniJ tn.i i _ 


••Thi flat realization / ha mMStab^enF™' s °» Woodmrdin 1S52-S7: 

to sSZ rd uK ' been!ndl Mo^i>oteacltr l Rtteldn saUof lt 

E“ n X b wto ^ th " fl ™’» work h, It ihmild not bo 

F&gggg «SE5£5- 

Drinoinnl rpiiKnn aiku « 


influence. like the'Oxford Museum'* ‘"T* u, “ ““ 

but without Its Rustininh .i.m.nic ii ...But what would have ha- 


Deane and Woodward's buildings. hotawy that bold three-dimeiisional 
tmp°rtance of Deane and .modelling, asymmetrical composition 
Woodward derives . from three and integration of sculpture and 
!?K n i s; ! heif Position as the ° ma ment which came to be nicknamed 
*i°ta^? < r, n,ore than, any. . A°'Sng , architects it 

pelting iftto' ^o^Werd vrtttrcame 
influence 1 of embodying Rubin's Idea*,- 

tneir. bulldlnn* on their contetn- the six yearsfrom 1852 to 

■Mitunl minllhj nF the': ■isP/;. TlS?:. Trinity CoflCgO ;Mutoum. 


jr: buildl 

«rtes;*Bhc 


ie actual 


buildings. Ew Blau's achievement has .Muoun, -.tor. instance, - ta- 4 
publish 4nd document tiie ; ^rtelricsl rectangu(ar W 

of wBch B0»: In It.. 

.•sotne of which baa notbeen DrevtmiRlu ; Wmdowi and doorwavs. ins 


- .Publin, : for> insfan 


fhL 1 22? ted *. flVen mon ln England 

man tneir native Ireland • .. w .~- ~ - • •* l«* »m» oroaq sanctuary "i* 7" l,,u t 6 "* v» iw u» »»““ ’-.r 

The extern nf j I orrac< ? of 1852, and hii Town Hail and movin 8 out of the shadow of Raskin 

been Qovemijient Office designs probably ‘ pwar * 8 maturity. The country 

and l E * "W tp ,it than to>e R Oxford h b» s °s mainly date from the last years 
lookinl 1 - on « Wuseura.lt is tempting, also/totrace • 8IJ d, ..modest though they are.tMr 

obvious' St'aiinn?^;^ ^P d L*! B Spence oi% mff of Ruskin with Street and 

ocffiSs in iuh?S rtcpgni^ab'e Godwin’* itown halls, and of fa Sole” ■ Butterfield is both original an^- 
build inoso ii ESJ?v butt rawed gable Wall on Pearson's clianmn 8- Above all the two last nulPJ* 

3 . omrlrc 4k. v: ihe' 


but without its Ruskinian elemems°it „ But w ^at would have happened If 
was inspired by Flemish town and Wood w«d bad not died in 1861, al the 
market hails. It must have been known a 8° of forty-five? It is a tantalizing 
to Scott, for Its influence £ question; certainly the firm’s work in 
unmistakable in his Broad Sanctuary l b® ^t two years of his lifeseems to be 
Terrace of 1852. and his Town Hall and' movln 8 °ut of the shadow of Ruskin 

* - **--• — > — !»-- -ru. MMintrv 


s.iMuieutqi . 
t- afmpte, 
block,- (he 1 
ts, splendid 


feboes in ' public" and ‘collKcia'l- 

£S U Svfif the BrttiSSfS 


ii; wnnecuoni ahd '•u* *v*o wore, javen a 

. ‘ii ‘ - wnpld<jrably'. 1i[gHer" ft?!/ . Tn , thokfrntfi Oxford 

tbht 1 allotted folt by. Museum) -to; select : add design the 
■foe .instance, : Stefan Muihaistm “ft v fpKage, flowers 6nd . flnim.i, ®" :!!! 


S le^MtitliesIus 


fe^d'.anjinals V the 


1865,-; but Us'rtiasslve 


• Cork tjeslai is marred by its 
^r. ft ^Trinity Cofiege 
Museum the .relationship of roof to 


i<. the fine 




ID, .UXH. me gemie, 

Woodward died in a nqtel room^at 
Lyon, victim Oft fie consumption whim . 
had been eating his life away for t* 
last .ton years, - t ;• 

Thames ■ and ■ Hudson have recently 

Architecture, and Design: Victorbfi : 
ttnd After ( 288 ppi with 518. 
tiOhs, - 457.50. 27256 5). Tbe 
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Rugb Montgomery- 
Massingbbrd 

Diaruu The Princess of Wales 
6pp. Fontana. £1.95. 

(¥65 388 

Lornib Leete-Hodge 

Dfauuu Princess of Wales 

192pp. Country Life. £8.95. 

0600 36S42 4 

Susan Maxwell 

The Princess of Wales: an illustrated 
Biography 

28pp. Queen Anne Press. £6.95. 

0 356 07871 X 

Trevor Hall 

Charles and Diana: The Prince and 
Princess of Wales 

Mop. Colour Library Books. £8 95. 

0 M65 5896 4 

Brenda Ralph Lewis 
HRH The Princess of Wales 

Sto.Ud ? blrd.5°p. 


"Otoe upon a tune there was quite an 
pwinary girl who became a princess. It 
a a short story, and very simple." We 
8tor y* Md we ah know - 
S t S bertL ? c ®>'’ who begins Princess 
JJJ 5° word * quoted above - that a 

IflirV ifnru ran Lma. II _ ■ . ■ 


uK, !wic ® “ie same except in 
toad outline. For committed Dlana- 
wrsWppers there is something to be 
ac S uJ ri n g the lot. Curiosity 
. ? g foti» in any subject. - 
rest, the best buy is either 

S nf“ y n . Princess or Penny 
Jonor s Diana Princess of Wales. 

i^T^ontgomery-Maaslngberd’s 
ffiin 7 ?! f™*** °f Waiesls in a 
my,i iL 011 ^ °^ n : His version, as 

. Bu‘ tl« ptoaai™ gwSJ 

»nnertu ?? but the 

He writes with an inspired 

Recalling the 

T’SKCDCu Cmnhrm. .1 p . i. 


Happily ever after 


I wSSSSiSH " ™ s worlh ' ivin8 for ,he sas - Bai d mo ™' and ,he 

is- sup » “ wiSSisi- 

^HSSSSSs £lr a Sfn he . a Q w uee :ri s s 

k ° fc ’ subtitled “A | 1 he . latt er are as good as anyone’s The inglyirufol teem and protective 

22^Sf 1 a " ■ i he on] y one °f 'h® ? e51 B ner has chosen to display toe toxt S fe \? e J u \ c of Edinburgh Is 
mnfr Ji th kf n mdex ‘ She has taken ^ smfl H print on 7 a grey ESS k b b * y h s absence f rom these 
".ore.tmfbte. visited mo ,e places. 


Victoria Glendinning 


by long periods at Balmoral and the 
incessant shooting and fishing that 

there UP S ° mUCh the Windsor5 ' days 

All are agreed that the Queen loves 
her new daughter-in-law and is 


d° ^k^.' read Junof’Tmuch ^f^ncess of Wales. The pictures in » 

!°° k * soberly subtitled “A t he . latt er are as good as anyone’s The °J“ t ^ in B l r. in< 5 , 8 enl and protective 

8nd the only one of the ^Uner has cholen to display toe Sti Sfe oi Edinburgh Is 

mn™ £ th k? n mdex ‘ She has taken ^ smfl H print on 7 a grev j^"^ rkable b y his absence from these 

, trouble, visited more places, ba c kp ound ~ pernaps as a deterrent S rt f p 08 , an attendant lord; 

to more servants, teachers. ^ ,_toE PriS^s -^wou^ 


seven with an index. She has takp'n 
more trouble, visited more 
talked to more servants, teachers’ 
employers and friends than her rivail! 
“be baa attempted a • serious 
pe^neto profile- of the PnS 
and tried to assess in particular the 
consequences of her parents' 

separation when she was five. 

She conies to the conclusion that the 
ailSSS* kJ *, 8urvivo t", surmounting 
S S nd , “ e ? un ^ with a strong 
vriH. Perhaps she is a little bossy, even. 
Obsessively clean and tidy, she made 
her adolescent world secure bv 

Continual aitiekln* I : • X 


rt ?!ir. r , klt in her pr r n “” 

to the activities of its incumbent in tn mmS? « majora r ea of consensus is, 
performing It, with the proviso that ° v2 °i ih^ S agam \ t b at “ s be feU in 
those activities - and any private k « - fl P" n ® e a °d be, wanned by 
pureuits which are likely to cSme to Snf JS l0n ‘, fel1 ,n ^ wlth ber." But 
public notice -should reflect and be P° fo a wWle - During the 
acceptable by reference to the social ShiT nmiri 9 « Diana firat CMne 
and moral levels at which^the if hlr f ’ mak,n 8 no secret to him 
Queen’s subjects conduct, or are sti,1 j? ru,sed ty 

expect conduct, .heir everyday 


Lace v, who has recruited Edmund 
Leach for his thoughts on the necessity 
oi myth and the reassuring symbolism 
of royal procreation, ends his book by 
saying that “it is important to us that 
the magic does not die" - which is why 
he says we hope that the fairy slow 

Princess of Wales and her Prince, and 
their son, will live happily ever after. It 
may be important to us, but it’s far 
more important to them. Honl soil qui 
mal y pense. M 

Volume XXXI of the Publications of 
the Northamptonshire Record Society 
18 *he Red Earl: The Papers of the Fifth 

f, Si^S? er ui a ?z i ^ ,0t v° lume i 

iSo 885 *, edded b y Pcler Gordon 
(JZBpp. Northamptonshire Record 
Society. £15. 0 901275 45 X). It 
contains the papers of John Poynlz 
Spencer, fifth Earl Spencer, in public 


X oti™Z'ifc h ^«" h 

h “ d . points out Miss Junor, 


m mm 

Pnnce s Drevimm nmnnn A 


and private manuscript collections. 
The first entry is a letter from Harrow, 
'i IT |ften in 1852, in which Spencer (then 


b0 ^ 8 - " Prince’s previous amour?) 


because of the mariwShodoxy „f 
the bnde s family, the unrespectable 
suddenly became respectable. The 
Prince s aunt’s £S-hliehanrl oof «i 


3SSS 

»«- - «-- - • • - - ■ ■ are 8 ? ma of the rest of us was impressed with her 


the facts, gleaned from all these books: 


, * t — l up 

Harewoodand hi, xecondCouu^ driving^, felSe. ^chil" 


^ace and discretion 
arcumstances. 


difficult 


Once ene 


she blossomed. She 


the i guests, as they were 
not at Princess Anne’s wedding. 

The prize for Good Taste goes to 
The Country Life Book of Diana 
Princess of Wales by Lomie Leete- 

M Art fl a Tt ■ n nl ■■ J — . I _ a n t 


waiving Kai uic uin nine, na a _ 

she was devoted to her teddy, which “l 80 * ot a l ot of lovely new clothes, 
has probably accompanied her to P nce , married, the Frog Prince lost his 
Higngrove. As a child, she never cared b°88iness ; after the honeymoon .writes 
a rap for her teddy, which sat alone on , Peni, y Junt », “he seemed unable to 

keep either bis hands nr his ntr h. e 


a shelf. Diana, like her sisters, never 


rcuiiy juuui. ne seemea unaoie to 
keep either his hands or his eyes off his 
bnde". Her instant pregnancy was 


-Z D J - u .' iawuuuianas ) Q na «BDdn uaniands “sillv b 

seniS? 1 sensationalism or even Diana, unlike her sisters, did not reject 
14 [° ach6 5i a _ degree of ber step-mother and as a schoolgirl 
“jJh!”®! 1 . ^ben describing the United her leisure reading entirely to 
wedding cake (“evorv raisin was hand- Barbara Cartland novfe. “Sfore 


Cartland novel*-. Prince 
P J ked > and bas one particularly jolly Andrew and she used to write to one 
picture of a gaggle of pressmen lined up another when she was at West Heath 
on aB a I moral “river ban k, looking for and he at Gordonstoun. Prince 
all the world like the beaters at an Andrew and she have never 
Edwardian shooting party. But this corresponded. Lip-readers report that 

c .lI bj,„ 


all the world like the beaters at an Andrew and she * have never 
g™™. shooting party. But this corresponded. Lip-readers report that 
book is a fairy story with no bad feirtes, before the balcony kiss the Prince 
set to a snakeless garden of Eden muttered he was “not going in for that 
designed by Laming Roper. (There’s a &°ft of caper” (no prizes for guessing 
photograph of him, too.) whose book that comes in). Up- 

The prize for Bad Taste roes to New ^P° rt that before the balcony 

Zealander Susan Maxwell for The *H£ fo^Wuce sajd “Well, how about 
Princess of Wales: an Illustrated * J and tho pn ncess, «Why ever not?" 
Biography. In spite of bad spelling, bad And so on. 
puns and a style tike a skittish Nevertheless, there is a broad 
sirogehammer, her book is fun and consensus in the best of these books on 
tells you all sorts of things you will be some major issues, . Hugh 
interested to learn, and which may or Monfgomery-Maislngberd: Susan 

“fy n °t true: such as, that Lady Maxwell, Robert Lacey and Penny 
Diana bad to undergo a gynaecological J unor all make much the same general 
examination to. assure the Windsors points about the sort of girl the Princess 
that she could bear children; that the : before, her marriage was, and about 
Queen keens a locked narennnl riinrv what girls like her - "nh<i nnrf h* r 


both of them. 


The Emergence of the British 

■ Two-jytx^ystoin.. .. 

Frank O’Gorra in 

Ftnmda^ofM^HluorySrnu 
An original and sllniiilatJnR Mmwmrnt 
rf^extenioftwo-panywriltlc* before 
1832, considering the oririna of the 
Tmyand Whig parties In ihe late 
elghieeaih century and iredng their 
imennititor, though dlscereable, 
evdudon la the two decades before the : 
Reform Act. . 

£4.S0pcptr IWpagss 


The Population History of 
England 1541-1871 

A Reconstruction • 

B. A. WrigJeyandR. S. Schofield 
jt^^Sodal and Demographic 


“ WOrdS 8t (h ° 

ca ^ta&hAri JOUrn j i8ta v Bnd 
. had a 8«>d try), "and 

ft«SL to . do “ iS c-* 

C S}.. !! 1 our MMntixlly 


.fc^K^^toydigs-atKlri 

^WlkS 8 r UVM ? ) P e ' Wll]ch 
bf a refugee from 

bnprosslon, dn • 

marriarois 


that she could bear children; that the : UCIUIC, uci unuimge rraa, Wlu B ««u, 
Queen keeps a locked personal diary what girls like her - "she and her 
that she calls "her secret friend”; that friends were almost interchangeable”, 
the walls of a room at HJghgrovo are according to Penny Junor - do and do 
lined with Harris tweed (£6 a yard); not represent. They are a “new breed", 
that the Royal Family treat the new cheerful, energetic and conventional. 
Princess as A a piece of slightly funky rejecting, according to Montgomery- 
Dresden". Miss Maxwell even found a Massingberd, the snobbishness of their 
miracle: “A 62-year-old Hertfordshire parents as well as “the : insecure 
woman had actually regained her long- trend iness of the 1960s and its dreary 
iost sight in time to watch the consequences”. This born-again 
wedding.” . . generation, writes Robert Lacey: 

Best . Supporting Actor is James a ? d a P P® 8 * 8 , to , Wor i° 

Whitaker, VyeDafy 5(^8 royal sleuth, i and 

who like 7= a . lover-in^tooaition , 1 ^fobe. 8 ?^ 

xh.dowcd.UdrDta.^U,, 


the mechanics of population 
change . . , the studyof economic 
htatoryofall European countries before 


Lord Althorp) complains of having to 
thirty-four chapters of 
Thucydides for an examination. The 
period covered Includes Spencer’s lime 
as Viceroy of Ireland, his educational 
reforms, his term os Lord President of 
the Council and his three terms ns 
Master of the Pytchlcy Hounds - this 
last enthusiasm accords oddly with 
Spencer’s reputation as the man who 
introduced barbed wire Into England. 
Maiw of the letters exchanged between 
Lord Spencer and his wife concern Ihe 
repair and redecoration at Althorp. 
Lord Spencer appears to have been 
against expensive alterations; 
Moreover the House is really very 
comfortable. Our predecessors for two 
generations have gone on * without 
change, and it is not a change of 
absolute necessity.” The visits to 
Althorp of Ebzabeth. Empress of 
Austria and her outings with the 
Pytchley are also described, 


Wars and Revolutions 

Britain jMd-iais . /- , 

linRtClriitie 

New Hisioty of England 7 
The Brlriih experience in the reign of 
Gouge HI was bush and testing. This 
nook sett the norms of the International 
scene - the loss of the American 
colonies, the French wars -In the . 

comektoT a Bddctyfsdngltaown severe 
Jnwrnsl stresses. That Britain survived - 

this tempestuous period Is in some 
resprcts remarkable. Thestoiy of ibis 
survival Is the core of Professor 
Quisde's account, 

£1 7.50 boards £6.95 papn 368 pages 
24 June 


Population Change and Social 
Planning 

and &0MhdclmpBcati<m« of 

Republic orGermany 

Bditod hr David Evereleyflxd 
Wolfgang Kflllmann 


Whitaker, Daffy Star's royal sleuth, 

who ■ like ■?«•. lover-in -optfosition 
shadowed Lady Diana from the 
moment she . became news. Robert 


WOtid hrZ 'Tt UW31CJOr wave to 
pScte to P of St Paul’s 
a lump to many throats"; 

d °wn.roe aisle to 
b ;ffi n ra f t° r resembledalanib 

fet- sensitivity to 

%to^ y ^_ diAcovcr y 'that -the 


SnaUQW6U Uiyy ' jyuuia uviu uiv flunihfti" ■ UABir-.. „„„ 

moment she became news. Robert 
Lacey writes him into the script: .. ,™K5; J?S>?f h h f aienta * livin8 ^ 

“You fancy her", Mr* Whitaker ,ar 8® bouses in the shires-- not so much 

would shoS at husband ashe “S W 8 

clambered out of bed before dawn to JSlmhoJSt fortn- an 

: ■ "Of rourso T fanev her” Me ^ a Ve Sophisticates,: hdhbinlans or 
‘ Whitaker wwld rctor? u Eveyb6dy l fo^Mtqals ^inoiig her dose friends. 

fancies her* ; • i =• i'Jhetois also agtoement on [the total 

WWtakerwas-p^blvasbeSottcdbv S 


The Language . of Exiglisli ?■ 
Literature _ ;j<-' 

Rajunoad Chapnu* . ■;», ' . . 

;A Studytf the dfotidc^oscof ' V:’- 
j*n gusgt in posMucdlml Enrfiih 

literature. It alms particularly (Otelstc 

■ literary language to more fomillar , 
usage, serins It not as a separate and - 
remote^lc but as a punt delibcrsfo , 

’ red skilful use of resources available to 
■,'sll speaker* of Scilsfe. 

£3.95 paper I60pagtt24jtmt . 

Thackeray; VanityFair 
RobipQilaion ;. I'-;;. 


A nnloue lourcc of demographic 
•W*ht further work In the Adda of 
«oclsl and economic polky, It Is the 

SScesi&Esrasi^ 

FederriGereuny Stpublk oh thesodsl 

RTln PMflAMM t— — — * - » 


dedioehi ferrilliy. 
£45.i^496pSgir 
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Choosing between cliches 


Christopher Hitchens 

William Rodgers 
The Politics of Change 
199pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95 
(paperback, 0.95). 

() 436 42080 5 

Michael Meagher 

Socialism with a Human Face: 

The political economy of Britain in 
the 1980s. 


295pp. Alien and Unwin. £15. raaing a position on ine ouicome. rair 

U W 320150 4 enough- except that he is calling for a 

- party which will dispense with “fudging 

The accepted categories of British anc | mut *8* n 8 ■ 


iconaclusni to echo these hackneyed 
sentiments. 

Mute also (he question-begging. 
I: it her the TUC is a force for torpor 
and waste in the national economy (as 
the SOI 1 really maintains) or it is not. 
(The fact that many trade unionists 
vote Conservative is neither here nor 
there - nor is it ■■lately’', but a steady 
factor in the last dozen nr so general 
elections. ) Of course it is a T *major 
influence on industry and the 
economy". Rodgers adores the 
obvious. But he prefers the safe ground 
of calling for dialogue rather than 
taking a position on Ine outcome. Fair 
enough- except that he is calling for a 
party which will dispense with “fudging 


politics show a stubborn resistance to Still, a kind of cven-handedncss has 
redefinition. For the most part we served Rodgers well in (he past and he 
continue u> judge actions by guesses, probably correctly, that it is 
reputations instead of reputations liy this old ingredient of politics, rather 
action. Thus, the Prime Minister is than any fresh departure, which 
repca redly and liresomely identified as commends the SDP to the voters of 
"a monetarist" despite the profligacy today. He is thus extremely careful to 
of her Treasury. Thus, the Leader of avoid sharp questions even when he 


the Opposition is lazily identified as a 
socialist despite his evident distaste for 
anything snore than mild dirigisme 
laced with Insularity. Most oddly of nil, 


avoid sharp questions even when he 
lias to raise them. For example, he lays 
a little more stress than is modest on his 
twenty years as an MP and minister. 
Most of those years were spent on 


instructed to say that the defensible definition of what socialism 
Government was "up-dating" is in the first place. The ingredients are 
Polaris, although not going in for "a on first reading rather short of a 
new generation" of nuclear surprise: planning, harnessed to 
weapons. There was no question, for protectionism, in order to maximize 
example, of "MIRV-mg". It is full employment, aim for equality and 
impassible to believe that those reduce dependence on overseas 

towards whom secrecy was justified, exploitation. These are standard 

in particular the Soviet Union, failed Bennite themes; all one can add is that 
to put two-and-two together or the section on planning in this book is 
would have been wiser had the costs very detailed and involves many tiers 
of the programme been revealed. A of “planning agreement” and 
Member of Parliament with normal economic sector analysis. “Useful for 
access to Washington defence gossip the specialist” might be the best 
could also have made a shrewd guess judgment here. But the chief interest 
at what was happening. Why, then, of the book, and I suspect its chief 
was Parliament not told? motivation, is the argument about 

, , , . ... _ „ , political democracy and individual 

Is he asking us or telling us? He s fjbe r ty 

Meacher is perfectly well wrare that 
Intention, is his own familiarity with mast people are not soc alists because 
coterie politics and his habituation to ">«!, P eo P£ ar « suspicious of, or 
wliat he would no doubt call, with his hostile to, the extent of bureaucracy, 
gift of phrase, the corridors of power, conformity and mediocrity that 
There, evidently, are where he intends socialism seems to necessitate. He 
to roam come what may. I rate this Jakes this point on the chin, and nearly 


the Social Democratic Parly, which Is defence and foreign policy. Indeed, it 
consecrated' lo the preservation of was his disagreement with Labour's 


British politics and institutions in their 
postwar centrist pattern, is believed to 
be bent on “breaking the mould”. 


revived tendency to unilateralism that 
in large measure caused his defection. 
Yet the book contains practically 
nothing on nuclear weapons as a 


have every interest in keeping the °® n f ‘ rumination on i 
cliches alive, it is only exceptional ministerial and civil service existence 
that a genuine political book is written, we “ nc * l " e following: 
or indeed read. There was a time when What became knowa as the 

social democrats freely quoted Edward Chevaline programme for the 

Bernstein and even Anthony improvement of Polaris missiles 

Cropland, while more traditional (eventually costing the taxpayer 

socialists would riposte with R. H. £1 ,000 million) was not explained to 

Tawney, G. D. H. Cole and (when the House of Commons until (in a 

they dated) Karl Marx himself. The Statement on 24 January 1981) it had 

Conservatives, who usually feel less been completed. The Defence 

need of ideological reinforcement, had White Paper of 1975 had said of 

Hayek or Oakesbott and, since the Polaris, *Wc Shall maintain its 

collapse oF Heath, have made half- effectiveness.” Subsequently, as 

hearted gestures at their disinterment. Minister of State for Defence, I was 

Generally, though, empiricism was 

good enough for pur grandfathers and , , „ . . 

might -be expected to OutttVe T l ^U p, ■ * 1 ^ 
intellectual fads us our own rime. ; JL LiC X. L 
The need for the programmatic book 
is still fell most keenly on the left of : — : — - - — — ■■ 

centre. This may be why,. at first Waller Konrlnll 
glance, these books by William Waller JvenClail 

Rodgers ftnd Michael Meacher exhibit ; — 

so many superficial resemblances. Donald Sassoon 
B oth have portentous titles. Both are „ „ 

designed to plug present-day gaps in J?* RnH 

the political front. -Roth give the Communist FWtyi Ron 
impression of having beep written an Resistance to the Histoi 
the Inter-City (rains to their authors’ Compromise 
respective northern constituencies. 259pp. Francos Pinter. J 
Both bear the heavy impress of a Q 86187 203 7 
mentor (Gaitskeli tor Rodgers and 11 — 


book as the least amusing of the many 
SDP volumes; less weighty even than 
David Owen’s and much less hilarious 
than Shirley 'Williams’s. In terms of 
pith, it ranks with Jarosfav HaSek's 
famous manifesto for "The Party of 
Moderate Progress Within the Bounds 
of the Law”. 

Michael Meacher has tasted office 
but not power, and feels that the loss is 
oura 88 much as his. He writes with 
infinitely more energy and conviction 
than Rodgers, and m nerve of outrage 
has not been hopelessly dulled as has 
that of his rival. On the very first page 
appears the tell-tale "agonized 
reappraisal” , and this tone is 
maintained fairly steadily throughout. 
What one gets, in return for persistent 


floors himself in the process. A whole 
chapter, veiy dense and passionate, is 
dven over to the question, "Does a 
Socialist Society Already Exist?” 
Meacher prints a little cnart which 
“rates” five putative socialist regimes 
under seven socialist headings. The 
Soviet Union only passes one test, 
which oddly enougn is “real full 
employment. Yugoslavia conies out 
as ‘’political democracy with individual 
freedom”. Despite these absurdities, 
and the sophomoric way in which they 
are laid out, it does emerge gradually 
that Meacher’s ideal was the Dubcek 
experiment in reformist socialism. This 
is a humane and reasonable 
conclusion, if rather an unexciting one. 
At any rate, the chapter shqws more 
grappune with hard issues than 


What one gets, fn return for persistent grappling with bard issues 
and sometimes trudging reading, is a anything in 77ie Politics of Chi 
thoughtful and useful book. Behind Meacher' s eagerly fla 

. . Fabian spectacles, a brain ai 

Where Wiliiam Rodgers spends a conscience are striving to en : 


nuBis ttiuihii ivuugcis opciiuo h conscience are striving to engage, 
few self-regarding pages on the. Socialism with a Human Face suffers, 
difference between being a social however, from being poorly written, 
democrat and a democratic The fallowing passage is not untypical: 


democrat" and a "democratic 
socialist", Meacher spends much of his 
time arguing for a personal but 


The Togliatti line 


Donald Sasspon. 

Tfie Strategy of the Italian 
Communist Party; From the 
Resistance to Che Historic 
Compromise ' 

259pp. Francos Pinter. £15. 
Q 86187 203 7 


proved, namely that to be “pro-Soviet” 
ts to be “revolutionary". In the second, 
it clearly implies that Togllatti’s much 
vaunted “Italian Road to Socialism” is 
not “Italian” at all. In the third place, 
other Communist parties, most 
notably the Bulgarian, Czech, 
Hungarian, Polish, Romanian, also the 
Yugoslav, and leas successfully the 
Greek, were equally bound by 
Comintern policy, yet acted in a very 
different way. . 


After all, in the last analysis, what is 


sociological studies of the PCI which 


the much abused “cult _ of the 
individual”, seeks to portray the 
development of the PCI as the 
outcome of the behaviour of one Great 
Man, Palmira Togliatti, whose thought 
in Its turn was shaped and determined 
by another still Greater Man, Antonio 
Cframscl. 


Bonn tor Meacher). Both are written t- t he iiallan Communist Pnrtv rprn « The problem exists, too, at a deeper • . Ithas to be admitted that at first sight 

with a practised ey, for Sudden shifts in level. iS tt« tut of "revolution!,!/ to ,hi, piwwmrtfo,, h« a 

public opinion. XjSiT ^p7«KLc« ” olSnS tefonndinthcor,o(tapr«tiqo?Kthn «mvti,g .taplidty. The Eo S 

^ Of the two. X uhould u„h fS i.«Ungly largely .Antal objectives? fiai It !£ 


nominate Rodgers as the more "betray* 
successful In this respect. He has really never a 
learnt how to get nway with things and . n omi 
that learning is his main -one might as ,u e i ta i, 
well say. his sole - political "kill. 

Imagine the grave nodding among.the QUt lo 


"betrayed” The Revolution? Or w« 
never a revolutionary party at all? 


jir D ?, n /; d s 5“° on * n Jg exegetical examination of texts, Thaimann - or the British of Pollitt for 

Communist^ Party readily scarcely, if at all. by reference to events that matter. Nor can there be any 
concedes that the PCI deliberately set (a the real world. Sassoon does indeed doubt (hat Togiiatti’s return to Italy 


lr»khv nyvrrwenrvviH^rtfw n. QUt IO block * UCh rCVOlUtiOlWiy 

, K.' h fnr yW .1 

But how many Labour politicians unilaterally to break the Anti-Fascist 
regularly include In a public speech n Front and to join an openly bourgeois 
ringing declaration of faith in a government under a reactionary king, 
rafaea economy? How many argue He argues somewhat too glibly, some 
the role of profits In the private may think, (hat this was no ^betrayal” of 
sectqr? The conventional wisdom soaalistHi; since. Togliatti, (he party’s 
Inhibits. Some matter are better not Moscow-imposed ; leader,' .never 
about - oC mehtioit^d only fa j fatencfacltp Millions « 

fir. Similarly, it (s strange that Italian*,', (notwithstanding,: genuinely 
d'feel -befievedj "GommUntSm" tp 'sland for 


gs, especially in 
seetp? Togliatti 
from Moscow 
Comintern was 


ortabla about 

with the-TUC whep Ait 

A “ Mo ■'! -J 


.to trace; 



ja-aSBESSCB 


.vyoted 


ContertunUt International founded 
ihe^Bolabeylki in their own image 
ir- J917,: :ah- origin which clqarly 
iihrtit^ Hie, party .. frdm -“sodhi 
aocrecy^. of wnatever tkeipe, PGI 
■W«’ Susioon afgUM, was seitied af 
: j: Seventh Cong refa ..of , the 


bureaucratic interests, tp increase its 


qf.thedther tcfoifc.onthft'sQcial scene, Influence on Italian society, and 

Lv «.L • - • .' I InlfflJii . 4 . i. . a 


itteract: 


jy.dmerg 

faction >6 


tween objective 


life for? Man, even capitalist maa 
cannot live by material things alone! 
Yet at present he is severely starved 
of moral or spiritual values by the 
sheer unbalanced weight of 
materialistic propaganda grossly 
distorting the value system of society 
in the economic interests of the 
capitalist Establishment. Both the 
religious side of man and the secular 
construct of the welfare state, each 
of them motivated by aspirations 
which transcend the self, have been 
downplayed by the selfish forces of 
materialism, and a counter- 
revolution is urgently needed if 
Western man is to rise above the 
distortion of his present 
unidimensional mould. 

We can see what he means here (the 
Marcusian echo makes me feel ten 
years younger) but only because the 
ideas expressed are so trite. 

Britain’s politicians may be 
Lilliputian, but the problems they face 
are Brobdingnagian. Probably the 


greatest is theTssue of democracy itself. 
Meacher, at least, has a sense of the 
overweening power of the state and the 
permanent Bureaucracy. His chapters 
on this topic, which are well researched 
and presented, ore better than the 
callow use of the phrase “capitaM 
Establishment" might suggest. He has 
some persuasive evidence that (be 
Treasury and its political allies have 
used IMF power, and pressures on 
sterling, purely to win internal battles 
and preserve a sort of state within the 
state. This, not reselection of MPs, is 
the real threat to the oft-invoked 
sovereignty of Parliament. 

Some of Britain’s problems are too 
large tor either Rodgers or Meacher to 
face. The relationship with its Irish 
neighbours is ignored .The arms race is 
merely touched upon. Britiah readers 
who are black or brown will not find 
that they worried either distinguished 
MP very much. But at least Socialism 
with a Human Face can be criticized for 
failing at various points. The Politics of 
Change should be criticized for not 
trying at ali. 


scene. Some fourteen days later 
Togliatti landed in Italy, reverted 
former Communist policy, and 
initiated the "turn” which took the 
Communists into .a ' coalitioa 
government under the King, thus 
farther Increasing Russian leverage. ; 

On this view the PCI’s assigned role 
from the very beginning was to 
influence Italian society in a directioa 
favourable to the aims of Russian 
foreign policy, not at all to take power 
on its own account or to re-shape, 
Italian society in a socialist direction. 
That la why the PCI sought to become a 
mass, parliamentary party, rather than 
a cadre organization, and why it 
needed to find in Gramscl ad authowo 
national guru’ with whom •«>' 
authenticate its own somwbat shady 
credentials. That is why the party ha 8 
adopted Eurocommunism , which qu»e, 
apart from helping to ensure Its ow° 
survival also seeks to create aa 
“independent”, neutral, prp-Swct 
Europe. There la thus indeed a mm c 
continuity in PCI postwar powfi 
although not at all that which Sasioon 
perceives., , • 

Sassoon begins his* study L with 
Togiiatti’s return. Hb rees this ®s 
faoepeqdent both of Stalin's problems, 
find Vyshinsky's role -of fhich indrep 
he appears to be duite unaware. W 
thus takes the PCI’s, own version 
eveiits at face value, thereby failfaB Jp- 
exercise . a proper critic* 1 

L Togliatti on one daa^on reprww A 

close 1 colleague who. had chargee 
with talking revblutloh while intending 
no mort. than reform. “Nino. Nino, 
Togliatti is reported to have said , “Non 
caplsce: In Italia la poUtica e pifl w* 
questioiie d’appartnza, che de realtLv 
The warning u a Valid One which alUJ 
us: would do wpU to remember, pot, 

‘ Only fa rite present 1 ,' but in thd future as 


.1 iwres: ; : ;A«0AP 
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i Boxing clever with the box 


Michael Mason 

Peter Conrad 

Television - The Medium and Its 
Manners 

iiopp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

sw?"* 


This book starts off by describing the 
television set made available to the 
dons at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Allegedly, it is "hidden away in a musty 
chamber, and "masquerades as a 
Gothic cocktail cabinet”. "What 
conclusion will the author draw from 
this fart?” you ask yourself (only later, 
«hen the book’s loose way with facts 
hu dawned on you, do you wonder if 
the Senior Common Room television 
set at Christ Church is like this at all). 
Mr Conrad is himself a Christ Church 
dan, but an unorthodox one: be writes 
booxson television, for example. So it 
looks as if some kind of reprimand to 
' Ms colleagues for their intellectual 
prudery about television is in 
preparation here. But no. Christ 
Church's arrangements are supposed 
to be equivalent to those found in 
“suburban houses”, where the set is 


h lhe movl “ b y acquiring colour, the attaches an extraordinary importance 
does he want to denv this oV mosl P r p cmus Inlervnls wcre ,hosc to smoothness of performance in 

insouriance abourSevt on Yo thl rescrved for oid black and whUe P uWic which ‘ “"V*. agisters 
suburban viewer? Pan ohhe answer to m ° VieS ' tumbles" on the scoreboards of its 

the first question is that the book is This peculiar line of ihoughiillustrates national sport), 
wilful about all such deductions, a tb c struggle Conrad frequently has in For Conrad, however, television can 
quality which just happens to show up IC P re ^ miI1 g the medium of television never exhibit life in this way: "this is 
with particular clanty when the ' 1%SU J S^ru.anditalso brings forward television's ambition: ... to operate 
argument involves the significance of a '?\ 0Ur * t , E idea, namely, that within a . . . dosed circuit of self- 
human actions. We are familiar with lc ‘ evisl °n is an agent, capable of reference”. The cup of clichds runneth 
the means by which humans express am °nomous action. This is part and over, but an underlying question 
embarrassment, so we nrohahtv w>t\ parcel of the book’s fashionable remains: whv is an intelligent man like 


placed on a trolley, or has a vase of 
flowers on top. We are ali ashamed of 
watching television, according to 
Gonrad. From this is deduced a certain 
oare-Iike character in the medium 

•T.tr ..wi. i a. j i*. . 


itself, and the book goes on to describe 
ban opprobrious fashion, chapter by 
chapter, its various branches: chat- 
ttow, soap-opera, news, commercials, 
ind so forth. 

It Is instructive to see how Conrad 
contrives his equation of the dons and 
the suburbanites. The television on a 
trolley is Uke the “displayof sweets” in 
lanpy restaurants”. The vase of 
Sown '‘acclimatizes” the set; it is 
comparable to having a set hanging 

fcnm flm nalllttA «« mIhmU* 


the means by which humans express 
ng the embarrassment, so we probably will 
to the not be bamboozled by Conrad’s play 
ixford. with dessert trolleys and potted plants, 
musty But, while we know the rules of this 
as a semantic system, there aie others 
"What which are less agreed, and areas for 
v from which such rules only dubitably exist. 
t later, A typical and conspicuous feature of 
h facts recent European and American 
nder if academic life, on the liberal 8rts side, 
:vision has been the claimed discovery of 
at all), semantic rules for such areas, and here 
IhuTch Conrad is trendily abreast of the times, 
writes Not that his book is solemn or 
j. So it jargonized. But it exhibits, albeit in a 
and to mercifully vulgarized form, that 
lectual abandon in finding and interpreting 
** m meanings in human cultural products 
Christ • which is the hallmark of structuralism, 
jposed Interpretations made in this spirit are 
ind in habitually rendered safe from 

set is refutation (and therefore vacuous) by a 
'ase of "Heads I win, tails you lose" strategy, 
ued of This Is the great beauty of "binary" 
ftg to systems of meaning, beloved of 
:ert a i n structuralism . Add to the discovery of 
tedium a binary system the assumption that the 
:scnbe absence of a feature can be as 


over, but an underlying question 
remains: why is an intelligent man like 


ascription of meaning to such things as Conrad so enthralled by a 
the weekly pattern of television preposterous way of arguing? Finding 
programmes. From meaning it is a fancy semantic systems is connected 
short step to intention and purpose, with impossible attributions of 


and the chief rhetorical device 


n ose, with impossible attributions of 
this responsibility which is connected with 


book js, in fact, the trope of television’s the isolation of a cultural phenomenon shameful requirement that 
“aim or “ambition '. Here again from its society . . . but Conrad must should report only the 
Conrad is saved from the further be moved by more than a chain of government’s point of view oi 
reaches of intellectual turpitude by a ideas. A matter of fundamental proceeding from the 
certain concern for intelligibility. He disposition is involved, representative Authorities in this country, si 


certain concern tor intelligibility. He disposition is involved, representative 
cannot bring himself to give the idea of of something potent, at ine moment, 
tele vi si on -as -agent a full Gallic in our intellectual culture; Perhaps 
panoply, and nence It appears in its the most betraying sentence in this 
true light: as a conceit - ana one that is book goes as follows: '‘111610 is always 
called upon to do too much work, a logic to television’s arbitrary 
There is also generally a residue of a juxtapositions." It has a disquieting 
conventional vocabulary ("Character resemblance to those impossible 


in television is form not content") 
which may prompt the thought that 


positions which are sometimes held 
e the core of religious belief. It 


structuralist criticism is only a fancy seems to report a determination about 
development of that idfe fixe of how things should be. rather than a 
twentieth-century aesthetics: the discovery that they are so. For the 

expressiveness of the formal element in writing of this book Contad must have 


Solism. Add to the Silvery 3 ** 

a binary system the assumption that the S S ’ «l?il 1 

absence of a feature can be as , °*. P er5t > n . IS reprehensible, 

significant as its presence, and there is » nun* 

no way you can be refated. A case in Sf ^ ■ Vlki? 
point is Conrad’s demonstration that 
television schedules "don’t merely TJlfo ^ m 

follow the course of the week but S 

tu.;.- E h ape on { t >i nothing in this book, and the 


watched a lot of American television 
during (he year 1980. The main 
objection to tne book is not, however. 


that it is biased in its coverage, but 
rather that it dresses up what is, at best, 
a kind of punning as a reasoned 
statement about an important topic: 
that it is guided by the consideration, 
“what is clever, unexpected, and 
entertaining?” and not by that of, 
"what is truthful?". 

It happens to have been published, 
in Britain, at a lime when its way of 
taking television to task seems 
particularly light-minded. An 
argument is being waged about the 
reporting of events in the Falklands, 
and the antagonists in this argument 
would be surprised to hear that 
television is ‘‘self-referring". The 
shameful requirement that the BBC 
should report only the British 
government’s point of view on the war, 
proceeding from the highest 
Authorities in this country, shows how 
impressed they are bythc capacities of 
the medium to refer. The chief content 
of recent British television news - the 
Falkland Islands crisis and (he Papal 
visit - is extremely informative about 
British society at the moment. Hie big 
words that do so much barm, In Jnmes 
Joyce’s phrase, seem to have lost none 
of their authority. For some people this 
evidence of the power of ancient 
irrationalities - aggression within the 
species, undbelienn the supernatural - 
is extremely bitter. It is not made more 
palatable by Mr Conrad's modish 
exhortations simply to blame the 
medium that brings it to our notice. 


wspwcn nere, nothing m the literal 
sente. The reader who resists this 
falJM ty simile and metaphor will 


follow the course of the week but 
impose their own shape on it”. 
Monday, as the start of the working 
week, is the occasion fin Britain) for 
programmes such as Panorama and 
World fn Action, “documenting the 
intractable realities of the world". 
“The idleness of our weekends", 
however, is betokened by “a 
paradoxical celebration of . . . sports 
on Saturday, westerns on Sundny 


On the road 


subscribers to television services. But 
the latter - in keeping with that — 
perverse insistence that suburban Doi 
viewers are victims and not welcomers 
of television - are exonerated also on The 
Conrad's account. We are to suppose 272i 


Charles Fox 


njhfly object that television sets are 
actually rather candidly present In 
“burton homes: ut the foot of the bed, 
[or example. By no means, according 
to Conrad. This is the “shiftiest* 
Jtiwtttraenl of all, because such sets 
gw. be«i “Smuggled" Into the 
yraoomg, Even the 1950s' fan of the 
Toany Show, who knocked down 
wtrall between his breakfast area and 
re,llving room to see his beloved 
Fopacimc, somehow represented a 
Woauition of the television-aa- 
TOtie pathology: "granting it entry 
®“our < houses as furniture, we've 
•“Ww it tp take over those houses". 


on Saturday, westerns on bundnv , " ; “ “ „ : , " " , ‘ ~ n 1 


Lon rad s account, we are to suppose 272pp, 1 
what U clearly wrong: that television 0 86051 

doesn't reflect the attitude of those 

who use it. Take one of Conrad’s p cw D , 
leading examples, Johnny Carson and themsel 


Don Georgs 

The Real Duke Ellington 

272pp. Robson. £7.95. 

0 86051 166 9 


Few public figures have paraded 
themselves as flamboyantly as Duke 


somebody as obsessed with visual style 
as Ellington was, it seems reasonable 
to give details of bis extensive 
wardrobe. But do we renlly need to 
know that he called his self-designed 
ties kissy-poos? More revealing, 
perhaps, is the news that Ellington 
drank Coca-Cola with four spoonfuls 
of sugar and always kissed 
acquaintances - even President Nixon 
- four times (“One for each check"). 

There is some annoying^repetlllon 
‘(the story about' how Nat Cole began 


would do just at strong If panorama “V" uumgron o»o wnn® conniving w pon- (the stoiy --about 1 now « 

were “paradoxically” oroadcast on everything of importance .ingfag fn public gets tab . . . 

Sunday, and football on Monday. (The “ES “ ^nnvSnVrtW« S ? bout *?* pn v ?<e lives. In Ms auto-. * agaTn on p83) as well as a few errors 

full intellectual impertinence of the biography, MustCls MvMistress.he and' omissions. . Arthur Wheisol 

mparison Is actually not apparent at So^fnltire mtESrSt tha honk® on “ ,ted m endon of f hls marriages (George spells It Wetzel), a trumpet 

e time: some chapters later, In his Jftt K & atl 1 P roffered a ^ of J he P^ycr who died in 1940, fa observed 

scussion of television news, Conrad’s XaiSnrT CnraSS 8 F ° wh, 4 everyone appeared to dwell iij twenty-nine years later at celebrations 

as is fa exactly that programmes like ’ s . -marzipan cottages. Admirers of . fa the White House. Ellington did not 

momma don't document reality.) . rejfahes gags which misfire, because Ellington’s music, convinced that the write *A Night In Tunisia" (that was 
i* /tn Wnnni hc toen slip out of hi* own act, man possessed more intellectual and Dizzy Gillespie's tune) hm lie did, 

CO u, r ®T. SIS • grhnace at the material his writers emotional substance than he cared Id despite George's scepticism, compose 

motion, black-and-white versus haw served UJJ t0 h | m> wd teU the reven l, have been : understandably the score for a film - Change oftfXid , 

Ir ; , . „ audience. “Yeah ^ you were right , eager to know inore about Ms everyday directed by Robert Stevens in 1969- 

Technical self-nggrandlzement about that one.” . life as well aa hfa working routine, about a white man’s brain ■ being 

didn’t help the movies, for black and ... , Mercer Ellington, Duke's son, came . transplanted Into a -Mack man’s body, 

white and the small screen came to Hardly a device unknown to U p with a useful memoir; now we qre ^ , n . 

constitute a style lust at the moment comedians outside television and, (n treated to what really constitutes a set Jr. i c *Jnf 

that the coloured widened screens this context, part of Carson’s rather of anecdotes by Don Oeorge^ who put lei rioes mnlce niain Li 

of the 1950s made them redun- wearisome reliance on the humour of words to some of Ellington's times ^ NiniSv 

dant. Hence- the stick, mistakes and gaffes. j As inch it surely (fte ir most successful Elaboration he 

sleazy glamour of- film noir Bays less ahouttotevfaloa than. it docs W .“['fa Beglnniiig To See The ( fl TklTa iot- writes Geo4^t’thrt 

... when television caunht ud with about America: a society which r Uaht"). . , 


themselves as flamboyantly as Duke ' There is some annoying. repetition-.. 
’Ellington did while contriving tp pen- ',(the sfoiy about- bow Nat Ttote began 
chal almost everything of Importance .Hdngfag In public gets told on p77,.tfafh .. 


n™ dght at the outset of his book 
Involved In transparent 
rwertities of argument. Why does he 
S*W that having a television set at 
“X fiQdiOf.tbe bed shows a less 


full intellectual Impertinence ot the 
comparison 1s actually not apparent at 
the lime: some chapters later, In his 
discussion of television news, Conrad’s 
thesis is exactly that programmes like 
Panorama don't document reality.). 

Here Is Conrad on another binary 
opposition, black-and-white versus 
colour: 

Technical self-aggrandizement 
didn’t help the movies, for black and 
white and the small screen came to 
constitute a style lust at the moment 
that the coloured widened screens 
of the 1950s made them redun- 


block for the argument of the book, 


omitted any mention of his marri 
and proffered a view of the wo t 


VTii uu Xc- ana prottereo a view ot me worm in 

which fa Conrad s logic It Is not). For whIc |; everyone appeared to dwell In 

ifiatnnrA i. arson * * * 


instance, Carson -marzipan cottages. Admirers of 

. rejfahes gags which misfire, because ; Ellington’s music, convinced that the 
he can then slip out of hfa own act, man possessed more intellectual and 
grimace at the material his writers emotional substance than he cored to 
have served up to him, and tell the reveal, have been : understandably 
audience. “Yeah, you were right , eager to know inore about hfa everyday 
about that one." life as well as hfa working routine. 

. Mercer Ellington, Duke's son, came 

Hardly a device unknown to up with a useful memoir; now we qre 
comedians outside television and. In treated to what really constitutes a set 


unknown to up with a useful memoir; now we qre 


• ».- 

• • ■ \ 

'• • .1 :'ir 


' 

■ M-m 


..■■■ .'i 1 


. the. bed shows a less . . . when television c&ught up with 


by step 


Kavanagh 


about America: a society which Ught"). ", , 

Colfa Maclnnes once confided that 
Ellington always struck him as a cross 
. between an African aristocrat artd a 

South American' cad. That .was the 
public image; the closest that lhe 
stars fa Britain and America, fa which private man came to'caddishness - and 


7 u iM«BN8ltY : 
Vdnlnitta,; Guide to Ballet 
Guinness 


before (most recently by Clefaent KaVen Pafaey, and th? sixteen-year-old his taste fo r dalliance, dealt with at assuring t 

CrteD and Mary Clarkel, but the. value ' Darcl Ktetler of the New York City perhaps tod great a length lq : George's them' mad 

nf Keren sky's- book lies In its Ballet, are rightly, singled out as recollections, aUhoughltLsinBtnictlve ; .. i; 

compression and accearibility. • • ‘ 1 ballerinas of the fature. BUt the denSe • to discover thut mistreaa and mistress . . ^T~TTr“ 

ThMfl are exoteric, liiore urbane foimbt of thebbok allows nomoretii An could not alwaysbe.kept apart, ;. .. 

too. The chapter on critics a gesture towards . the new,, among a If Ellington scerbs tb hUye : evaded r “Diet 


matters; and that sound? even belter- • 
the marvellous 1940 recordings, Tot 
instance - ns the years roll on. But the'-* 
man behind. It remains; a tantalizing • 
presence. And never so .enigmatic, 
perhaps, as wheri he siobd'OhrStage. ' 
assuring an audience that be loved , 
them 1 madly. . 


r ” • . • • aspects too. too cnaprt 

— * i * ~ . ■ ■■ . - aasessc^aoxnpwhat dfapa 

'• prolix, analytical opntt 

book presetifa Itself as a American dpnce wrlting 


ibed Volume 10 in. 

. exclusively with' 
, takes as Its theme 



itig.or tear-jerking”; subject; ba 
I- ;.Nureyev and having to 
ye become household nepObim- 
at. jfome peopie find married, b 
hfa effeminate. Thefc offered ! tri 
'chapter called “The reciprocal 
fire •■. Oleg Kerensky unreticetit 
£ oh Ul-tifacd applause sexual apP 
lprogranutiesaurina.a • and fans ^ 
; • ■ ' •' v:; :!''/v :V - : • ythrifi'bf : : s 


^ : Audlei^?! » Chapter called “The 
Oleg Kerensky 
riWi^ed applause 

, The Guiriness 
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j f Accuse | commentary 

The Dark Side of Nice ** 

GRAHAM 1 bbm 

greene Subtle feeling for a brass band 


Or^anfBcd crime remains an dement 
ufstatistica until it is illustrated In 
actual cases. In Nice, organised crime 
flourishes, Graham Greene claims, 
under the tacit protection of the 
police and the judiciary. J' Accuse 
gives a vivid pen portrait ora criminal 
In his protected 'milieu'. In J’Accuse 
Graham Greene shows himself 
faithful to his vocation to speak for 
the victims. 

Text in English and in French 
0370309308 Puperbound £1.96 

A Soldier’s 
View of Empire 

The Reminiscences 
of James Bodefl 
1831-92 


. T . VT . “ tomorrow ..." By setting the action 

Michael Holroyd Of his adventure in the place where 

— ■■ ■ ■ Shelley's platonic vision of a white 

Captain Brass bound's Conversion S oddess quenched 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket . . .the earth-consuming rage 

— * . “ ■ — Of gold and blood - 'till men should live and 

Harmonious as the sun above “ 

Frank Hauser tells us that Shaw wrote Shaw was emphasizing the asexualltv 
this play in 1899 exDresslv for FI tan of her heroine's nniuU ct,~ i. 


whom he had married a year before iif e to h P h- n rH 
wnuna this play and who now l! ®,' 
controlled his domestic life. ^ l he . Morocco sets by Nichni.. 

The success of Captain Brassbound's SmX^thoHSta ,he ■“** 
Conversion lareely depends upon the y JSh of the 

performance of Lady Cicely who is the bnnkwSta«2 ? ^u (* 

only woman in the playf Penelone lead ^8 the corps* ball e! 

Keith has established a habit of makina rf 1 ° rS ‘ But on ^ night 

brief visits from the television S ^od en to SlT S 

into Shaws world where she HallamitefSTfnHi^f rt °u f Sl - r Howard 
specializes in the Shavian 

superwoman. She made an does not hratiS 1 EWES 1 - » 
unconvincing Orinthia (a part based on Press WS of Shaw, i 

Mrs Patrick Campbell) ilT The Apple by Aube m CM Xn°* dir ^ ted 
9* r J but a porous Epifania Ognisanti in Rir h o!L . the ° rflI1 6 e Tree 

di Parerga Rtzfassenden (which owes 1 does not *° lv e the 

something to Udy AstoO in 7*1 EE d J ffi . culties Panted by 
MiUionaifess. As Lady CicelJ SSSW »i performance. Shaw 
Waynflete she is well cast and stride? and tA£l y 1 ? ann l d 

hrough the part with confident • " e c H JC J wor * machinery 

■ontrol. The best scenes in the ptayare 

hose where she and BrassbouJ (to col .i ^ 

vhom John Turner gives a solendidlv 2£L a ! 52??^ third Act, loo, 


or travels in West Africa by Mary an embodiment through the exercise of nT- b S ^ nm ^?,^ a P art bflsed on 

Kingsley". beneficent Will of tife jSSSS 3 Campb n e,1 l'°“^ Apple 

As the origin of Bmssbomd, Shaw & ar,es * °P^P ism he had worked om in S^rS^^ES2iSS , 2ifc?V 1Sailfl 

pointed to a remark made by Ellen The fa* Wagner tie. She s omeS °2£ s 

Terry on the binh of Gordon Craig's unscrupulously forces gentleness on SESSdra? 4? m n Tf \ e 

eldest daughter: that now she was a e . ver yone, having fas Shaw noted in his WavnflSeSe h *ti L » dy ,, Cl $ y 

grandmother nobody would ever write stage dree , ons) ^ -steadfast candoi S i! f * 11 S and s |" des 


( pointed to a remark made by Ellen 
Terry on the binh of Gordon Craig's 
eldest daughter: that now she was a 
grandmother nobody would ever write 
her a play. "J immediately wrote 
Urassbound for her", he explained, 
out of a natural desire to contradict* 
so she said. " It is a pretty story, though 
it docs not seem to fit the fact that 
Rosemary Craig had been bom over 

Jltrt* UPDIC halrm Cl. . L. 1! ■ 


stage directions) the “steadfast candoi 
peculiar to liars who read novels". Like 
Caesar, she is unorthodox and 

K atie, surrounded by harmless 
brought up to believe in the 
justice and morality of vengeance, 


u_T , 1 . ca J“ ul,M,eu *» naoit or making 
brief visits from the television screen 
into Shaw’s world where she 

specializes in the Shavian 
superwoman. She made an 

unconvincing Orinthia (a part based on 
Mrs Patrick Campbell) in The Apple 

C Jirt rail n inflAivMir o a. •_ .« 


Edited by 
Keith Sinclair 

James Bod ell's reminiscences present 
a unique picture of life In the British 
Army for a common soldier serving in 
different parts of the Empire, Bodall 

took part in many important events 
which have been recorded in the 
histories of the various colonies but 
rarely seen from a soldier’s point of 
view. This is a frank, often amusing, 
and very colourflii picture of the 
Empire seen from below. 

0S703Q2249 Illustrated £7.96 

FICTION 

PETER 
DICKINSON 
TheLast 
Home Party 

‘Peter Dickinson is a literary 

magician controlling an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of effects. . . 
Craftsmanship such as this ihakesfor! 

compulsive reading.’ 

Penelope Lively, 1 , 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

'Mr. Dickinson lean expertstoiyt ' ' 

toUer «!d he organises hla material 
peautiiWly. . .his characterisation is 
rich and ahmslng, and he keeps us 

guessing till the last paragraph.' ■ 

X™ dailyteleoraph 

0870304772 £0.96 


« u UW acem m me ract that J — , , uw »««y or vengeance, 

Rosemary Craig had been bom over crue,t J r flnd Punishment, whom she 
Jve years before Shaw began bis play ?U us f c ® nstant *y outwit. She is Shaw’s 
The real motive behind it was similar to of womanhood whose model in 

mat ' behind his Napoleonic 1116 was Charlotte Pnvnp.T««,^.k„„j 


■ ■ 7 . MID llMUU iconic .1 — 7 a. a i 

histonelte" The Man of Destiny to the 9” 1 / woman who 
make another effort to infiltrate Henry §°* Spotter of him in 
Irving s Lyceum with Shavian drama days; the conventional 
or, In failing, to remove Ellen from the 

collapse of Irving's theatrical care- ‘ he History 
5S$S3H!WSKSai Graham Swift 

that incorporates something of her VT1 “ JI “ in 
manner and magnifies it hugely. This 1,1 ' — — 

| was now he wanted her to be: this was Om Friends in the North 

— Pit| Cent re 

A, K acinowLd^ 
t0 acknowledge, could not ““ 


, .o ™.raw, I mui.ll UWCS 

something to Lady Astor) in The 
Millionairess. As Lady Cicely 
Waynflete she is well cast and strides 
through the part with confident 
control. The best scenes in the play are 
those where she and Brassbound (to 

mte J ohn 8' v es a splendidly 
robust appearance), are alone on stage? 

bhaw s desperation somehow to get his 
work perfoimed had led to the 
vulgarity of his perpetual joking to the 
gallery and the orchestration of subtle 


cruelty and puSmem whom^e Sha ^’ s desperation somehow to get his wnfire^rom 8 ^' l ° w Brassbound b y 

B9s4a^SS a<tea.jtj!r* 

ssaassaf 

History or homily 


pa J n . ,Bd at which man y the actors double or 
one is a ^Htick| llpbca ^ 0n 18 p am: 00 even treble parts, a fact which not 
u ,_ . ‘ provides some possibly intwideJ 

u s at such moments that the “pmes (the corruption-purging polla 
narrative presenotion of “Wictr,™ officer turnino im nc a ninlr.trv'l'iul 


iTee or ti m. she muxi hn niT"; .j w ’“ cu ’ ror ai « ms KBpcn dui serves to 

who had more fea/ta her than Shaw acknowledging Henry IV a^d ^anl. S d d f ra . win * conclusions re mfon» that in the eyes of history 

wished to ackuowlSee coSdnl inaugurating the BuUean ^Theatre nSdow y J? 1 * of do 6? la » H anneiy E®°P*1J h ®ve no characters, only roles, 

recognize herself m the oart "of ^nve, Peter Flannery subtitles ids Our uslSuirkf *J2S sim P ,e ^“P^epeprdle s blurred discovery of 

course you never realfi itiSS’tjSI the whfch plaw fa SS. *S! a . J^ement and kis political self, one is left with an 

Cicelyforme” she teased him Riifh^ The Pit downstairs, “A HisiorvPlav” 1116 pay is dotted with Impression of individuals who, 

had. He had meant he^fhroiifh the “J ,es c riph ' on which seems to defect teSak the 80 anSoS 161118 ^ Wh i ch MtamtihS theoredcal power, are 

fflaaio of hfc wnrri* fvr h.. ®7 J2* attention awav from nniir.> D i authors need for ca st in attitudes that external pressures 


.. . i'toverwas 

■ par i,“ deeply written for a 
woman as this for you,” he replied. 


. . . Go then, wretch, and get . . . 
some rtice newpart with aname like 
tne latest hafrwash, and be as 
romantic and picturesque as you 
please . . . Send to your library for 
two books of travel in Africa: one 


Miss Kingsley's (ha 
and the other H 
Compare the brave 


-..vinuu aiHicmems wmen uioir ineoreticai power, are 

iV^rn Sk . .j _? ut h°r’s need for Cfl st in attitudes that external pressures 
The prostitute Rilsty compel. No single scheme of 

BllQ ^moanon t J 2*J^^ anot 5 w of thc P lfl y^ reference, no “control over people's. 

One ^of Flannery’s main SEen ^etanh^f ^ erncr8 ' perception" persists. The question 

Austin Donohue, a niSS ^ an asylum In “deed of who controls whom 

Newcastle councilor and PR S wSrJ h »hT° S deme ? ted are the reverberates through the play. Does 
saw, albeit in one of his more mmtic jSSZ'rrS" Powewrielders. Roy gdwards contror DonohJe or 
and self-deluding moments* a wonM hi° ge the play's Donohue EdwanJs7 Do the CID 

war being waged right now . . for officer b wnm/^ P ^ J° n ' p u 1 r g ,n8 P ol, ce DOTn-pedlars or the pom- 

amtrol over people’s perception of the vacuimi ’ . e whe , n 11,618 8 6 m °ral P?! dIars the CID? In a chilling scene an 
last twenty wars"; an^FknnervT^ J . .SM»I ““"w maintains V steely 


cpmmoqsense and good will with ® narrative level the play Is 

i. wiId '£c as t man, w|th his S d lS r ?m?irSS55!r U P t0 a P° in t- It 
elephant-rifle, and his atmosphere of achi ®vemenF to condense 

drend and murder . . . Have vou 5 theatre a period 


— * "**wi uiwBs a moral 
vacuum, there s always something 
nasty waiting to rare into it”. Cliches 

mlBhHndiSrf i' rU iHl and the characters 
might indeed feel these things, but it’s 

hard to beheye-thoy would inter them 
quite so baldly without a playwright 
pressing them upon them. ^ 8 

*^? 8,on between history 


— * “iwwiuis uiamiHuu a biccir 

authority while, a Cabinet minister, 
faced with the facts of his sanction- 
breaking, vainly disguises moral and 
political impotence. Even Geordie's 
dubious comihitment is only a reflex 
response, impotent in its own way, to a 
series of conditioning factors, rather 

than an flr*t of moaIim a 


' aK&iswS HsssS^SS SiSifflsgB'jss 

asiSa^SSS gsaaiawes 

tssrisaw ^ThSTtp-'s sus°_sj , ai.s 


DOUGLAS 
ORGILl and 
JOHN GRIBB1N 
Brother Esau 

MarlinSeyiiioiif-Sintth, <■ • • 

'AnexdUrur ito' ?l ^ ES ' 

: ■ oslatos'o ^ ; ^'^S8 : 


' D. 

^ V 


li.-. I l T 11 . , l c " en i erry was Pn,.i«A„ V. } ““*«««, cuwiiras, read 

lhat she had this heart wisdom t xi , . ,0n -'A wrraptWn in the 
accordingly give you.a play ta which the pom boom 

Wu stand in the very pllce where SS2 ron ^ ustl , l fe. ? n Rhodesia; issued l a wmcl1 an 

vssp. h .TBifc , dS 
f»r' E "“™ si,,hee " dof s»w„ , ?- ,nd «* 

“issfls! ? o “ 5* “ a “°’ * 
fears::- 

^ .ife power of words to rSLUS'. % them- oat JKlmetimh* • i .T^c^fib^es that; 


and of two other plays at The Pit. A 
Doll's House (0 413 5124ft 4) and 
Money (0 413 51240 1), at 90p eaph; 




commen tawy 

Theatre of the metropolis 

Stephen Wall 


Henry IV, Parts I and n 
Barbican Theatre 


The reputation of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company depends a good 
deal on the quality of its ensemble, and 
no plays in tbe canon need good 
ensemble more than the two parts of 
Henry IV. The dispersed nature of the 
action, with all ifs telling juxtapositions 
of high and low life, court and country 
comedy and history, requires a large 
cast, most of whom have their 
moments. Such moments, sometimes 
small in themselves (like the dawn 
scene with the carters in Part I) are 
vitai to the unprecedented breadth of 
national life that Shakespeare gives us 
the sense of in rh«»c^ 


Falstaff and Hal playfully anticipate 

!?f th« of Penial rebuke, is one 
sequences which (like the 
play in the Dream) can 
hardly fail in the theatre, but it works 
even better than usual here berause of 
the way the inn population drop their 

Ym,°ta ! aSkS to make a stage aulenre 
You feel more strongly than usual that 
tune is suspended; you feel more than 
ever Falstaffs wonderful power of 

SfpWr t0 do so - 7 " e tavem 

» even more leisurely, 
M lowing for further elaboration of 

SS*. b Y the ensemble and 
culminating in a splendidly animated 
sequence when Falstaff chases Pistol 


in Part n, 10 state their 
lengthy recapitulations of public 
grievances with some passion, but it is 
uphill, work m a climate which 
conditions the audience to expect a 

5 P u hysicaI event - p art II is a 

diffuseand inherently slow play - even 

are runi S"8 ^wn 

Sf 'sdyiiig, and Hal has Uttle to 
do - and the instability of Nunn’s stvle 
is more evident than In Part l" y 

But whatever the qualities of the cast 

-s? jo ^ 


tcw^ d f ?w productions of the mid- 
Jyous. But Murphy s signals arc not of 
a subtle kind: his projection both 
physically and vocally is strong, and 

fhJ?tw 1 l5 nd 11 6xcessive - H is true 
that a high degree of self-consciousness 

u 0ipUon is q uite compatible 
with the character. It is one of those 
performances that sixth-formers in the 

■ may .^ 611 ,dentif V with but 
^‘tJ.h.^d’.-aged .eacher. wil, 


T mm gives US 

the sense of m these astonishingly 
hospitable plays, and a company needs 
deep resources if it is to do them 
justice. Its a challenge that the RSC 
KHild be expected to rise to, and the 
Idea of opening its new London base 
with Henry IV must have seemed 
attractive and even logical at this point 
m Its history, given the recent success 
. t ^^ u ° so ensemble piece made 
out of Nicholas Nlckleby. There is also 
the encouragement of precedent, since 
present Stratford home 
Jg* "W* both parts of Henry TV in 

First Impressions of the Barbican 
^eatre suggest that it is going to prove 
*f 2» suitable for the performance 
rf Shakespeare than the Stratford 
house m Us various modifications has 
25^5*“- P® auditorium is strongly 
fe aHqg. the shallow circTei 
“™ered forward, and the 

SHE} “T L tfis ac, . on 

th6 .. massive 



7j ,r x ~- ■ 

T ' h* 4 *- 


v>mr 



ita Tr , ifie lomc of 

structure has B been 

SSa fagaa? 

Swere ^inn”’ d,elr balconies, 
X iV 00 ™’ a ,? d window- 
provide a marvellous warren 

Staff »nH aS u h ? a B_. s ? enes - While 
Wots on^ha drinI{ beiow, thb 
suiaMt aV^ 6 wlnor and upper levels 
VoUdian lifb, the scale 
elibortSi % eir activities not so 

«SffhS the main 


axioai of , SMJ metropolitan context. TYevor 

2LJ. • • SJJ^Jabie talent far thkUy 

m have *Safei; • i !22E!£!? f sus tabied 

of Our . oemonstrated 

3090X), ^S“fflhi 8 T^ flairforthe ‘ 

ie Pit. A fcffrinf!?i he< ^ ,lectfve - Such *n- 

r 4) and . . , justified by 

Ip eapb. • • kmg ^ at a6tlv e|y enhances it. The 
«vem scene in Part I, in which 


workhui paople 


opportunities. If he is more fruity than 
obese, he has an unrefutable - even 
forodous - amiability that would make 
an LF*i b Uke home. It is not 
k U !S?«* d*® 1 Mistress Quickly 
habitually capitulates to sudi 
overbearing charm; that Doll 
fc/th® moment, the 
affection^ that he, for tiie moment, 
shows her: and it fg entirely 
understandable that.Hal should love 
the man as much as he is infuriated by 
him. As modem criticism has often 

domlyjnristed.itfrdearthhtFUstiiffis 

Impossible, Addand reminds us that 

OP. Ic Irroeleflkl- TV 1 .- _j..7T T’ 


S“S do ^?°® one level to another. 
(Pistol is intriguinaly played by Mike 
Gwilym as a manlo study in modem 
incoherence.) These apparently 
spontaneous set-pieces of hue and ay 
ff^gngly exhibit the company's 

The cast also set about the Battle of 
Siirewsbury at tbe end of Part I with 
great energy. The three houses are 
wifodrawn completely to reveal an 
ewating depth of space with more 
actors in hand-to-hand conflict th»n we 
have become used to ip these days of 
stage economy, when two’s a retinue 
and three’s a crowd. The variety of 
registers in the battle-scenes - the 
Douglas’s psychopathic battering 
of Sfr Walter Blunt, Falstaffs jests a3 


3 'hie ijVl j ..■•MViglUf BHIBIOrCe, 

f 0 . 68 n s ot Sl *ggest an interesting 
s and complex interior life. 

th^u^ p y r 'T moth y Dfl hon shares 
™ s tendency to fling himself 
about the stage, although the text gives 
A' 1 * more justification. Again, 

I youthful impetuosity is laraelv 

f?™TT d -.h by P hysical restlessness, 
though with rather more charm. The 
emphasized immaturity of both 
charactere does make a final and 
mowng kind of sense in their encounter 

rtnri!l re )i! S ^ U ^‘i. The L slieer e *baustion 
dunng their fight, the way it declines 

trom a grand chivalric confrontatioh to 
a boyish scrap, the way it is both grand 
and almost silly - these provide true 
and even brave moments. 

The two performances also help to 
bring out with valuable clarity the 

S ^occupation bi these plays with 
there (or crypto-fathers) and sons, 
ine theme is underlined at one point 
taterestingly contrived move 
which allows Falstaff and the King to 
exchange a long look of inter-paternal 
rivalry with Hal standing by. The 
reconciliation between Hal and Henry 
IV forms tbe emotional climax of Part 
g as it should. As the King,. Patrick 
S tew art exclaims !My son/”- with a 
raptunxis intensity which both moves us 
as the expression of a baffled parental 
ove rewarded at last and also alerts us 
to the parallel between his situation 
t? d » H* 1 * , of .Northumberland, 
Hotspur’s father. (Northumberland’s 
oieft are nobly spoken, by ^Robert 
aud *ble ip &ie new 
auditorium; he also doubles as a 
sweetly futile Shallow.) Another = 
striking moment in Stewart’s I 
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New Oxford books: 
a Philosophy 

The Logic of 
Natural Languages 

Frederick T. Sommers 

This book Is a sustained argument 

; ,or the virtues of a traditional, as 

r opposed to a quantlficatlon- 

theoretlcar, analysis of the logic ol 
natural language. Sommers brings 
o ut ma ny h Ithe rto unnoticed 
Implications and applications of 
the trad lllonal-poaltlon, and 
explores its relevance to currently 
controversial issues. El 9.50 

Clarendon Library of Logic and 
Philosophy 

Passage and 
Possibility 

A Study of Aristotle's 
Modal Concepts 

Sarah Waterlow 

Aristotle connects modality and 
time In ways strange and 

perplexing to the modern reader. It 
la generally assumed that Aristotle 
reduces modal to temporal 
concepts. But such a reduction fs 
unduly paradoxical, and that 
Aristotle should accept it defies 
rational explanation. In this book 
Dr Waterlow proposes a new 
solution to this exegetlcal problem, 
exploring topics of central concern 
for current Investigations Into 
causality, time, and change. £10.50 

Kant on Pure 
Reason 

Edited by 

• Ralph c.S, Wefter; 

1 This collection Is deslghedto^ ^ ■ ' 
present a coherent Introduction to 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 

It contains nine of the most 
stimulating and useful articles on 
the Critique, representing a variety 
of different approaches to Kant 
and a selective blbflography 

Paperback E3.05 Oxford 
Readings in Philosophy 


•'.!! . i, 


— ..wuuiu leuusua us mat 

he Is irresistible. The play within the 
Pty to |he tavern Is done with a 
delicate lightness (for all Its obloquy) 
that ranveys the essential purity of 
Falstaffs delight in parody, as Well as 


wtil die, not in the Holy Land, but in 
the royal chamber so railed. But other 
aspects of Henrjr IV’s life are treated 
more . • perfunctorily: the king’s 
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^ come seamlessly together as an 
extended action in which flexibility of 
tone in no way saps sustained power. 
On this evidence, the Barbican 
effortlessly; accommodates both 
intimate exchange and large public 
events; and. offers that mobility of 
scene and immediacy of effect that the 
greati Globe itself must have had. 

On the other hand there are times 
when Trevor Nunn seems pver-eager 

to ' disnlav. hit . iraniini 


Sfeffe 1 

B f^UrrwL 


— , ; nvaiv cuiu 

so on, we have an elaborate piece of 
, inserted ceremonial - an effect echoed 
at the end of Part n when, instead of 
the Epilogue promising us the (never 
delivered) prospect of Falstaff : in 
France, we are given another big 
production number celebrating : Hara 

rnmnarinrl rtiirlnn wait* nlunaa. ran-' 


capacity to -make the passing moment 
seon rich, of feeling with genuine 
intensity an emotion that ten minutes 
later he'll forswear. It is also a 
commitment' to the pleasures of the 
physical wprld and a hatred of big . 
words. The emphasis in his reaction to 
the sight of the dead Sir Walter- “Give 
me l ^ so M assertion of 

remarkable authority, jffls "catechism" 
on hon6ur beepmes a credo placing an 
ove raiding Value on personal survival. 
At; the end tof Part II, this : Falstaff 
clearly tbiakp .with Hal’s accession 

his tlmehll(rAaIlumma.'kl> aiu .Lu ' 


more . • perfunctorily: the king's 

insomniac complaints about the 
enviably soundsluihbeis of his subjects 
do not sufficiently convey the sense of 
royalty as an almost Intolerable 
burdeh. The relative ineffectiveness of 
, such a speech illustrates the extrmrcrt 
Mas of this production towards local 
theatrical effect and the consequent 
Jack of any searching analysis or the 
nature , and dost -of : power _ 


Ei Tr v t .. a aw*sBion 

his time has rtally conje; his eye bha the 
glint of poWer; Hp stands his ground 
during , the royal rebukes of Hal's 


irawMMVMVM VVIVUlRUtl^ |44(U O 

coronation. During scene changes we 
: tend to get sudden oursts of music and 
actors Crossing the stage at speed, as if 
they had an urgent appointment In tjie 
■wings omwsite. At the beginning of 
Part II, Rumour is not “paihfed foll of 
tongues":; his words are shared out 
amdng the. whole company, cowled 
and carrying .candies, like a coven 
going fa : for iprechstimme. SuCh 
gratuitous spasmi of theatricality' 
distract one from the 'Continuity of 
politicai argument whfoh emerged with ' 

innrA f/wiri* imrt «rtrrl»* MrtiAr 


.v. .uw ,im.^,Duu uiai uqany craCKS 

.. What has been shown to be a Wonderfo] 
tenacity of. will. Joss Ackland’g' 
relishing deilvety of Elizabethan 
vernacular- in afl its inexhaustible 
. inventiveness supports throughout an 
■foteraretation. of- the . part , that 
rehabilitates . the ' traditional 
assumption . that Falstaff is one of the 
great shekespcarian.foJes. > 

As Hal, Gerard Murphy exprbjses 
his • affecboni for Falstaff -.tyith 
flambqyant. frankness ..r . there : are 
plenty, of bear-hugs between- the : 
slac^ng-matches. We are a lohg way 
from . jhe waty,;;;-. alfaOst:.. firtiVe 
admirajiefa suggested by fori Holm iff 


‘ their fascination with variqus kinds of 
. Irresponsibility an .energy Which 
, Trevor Nunri and hla'. company 
i vigorously tap arid dispense. *The 
opening of, ihe Barblcan Theatre is 
certainly a < meat event: f n the 
: ^temporary English theatre, 0 and ' 
jjpj® performances are potrUnworthj 

PWlip H, Hlghfill Jr; brinks together, 
eight .lectures. Apne Barton looks at 

&JgS P«bflc utterance it! 

Shakespeare d Roman World of- 

^ n , d ® mo , strafes 
“ e , tpft.ejostic, .. .theological' 'and 
psychologic ; importaoCer of • th© 
porter’s scene and the sleepwaUcfne 
scene, from . Macbith; ' '§? 

Heilman lqpk? at "Sh^e^a'rt’s. 

" WrtfJh FfircfaI: f y,e J 5 
}J: r Wafth , assesses the hppealvof 

ceremontal scenes . ' to i J -. Tudor 

^smGrss3' : 


j Philosophy and 
r Romantic 
\ Nationalism 

l .The Case of Poland 

f Andrzej Waiicki 

: the Intellectual history of Poland 

t the period between the two 
I national uprisings of 1830 and 
1 963 saw the full flowering ol a 
spirit of romantic nationalism. ' 
Professor Wallckl'a study ofthe 
- origins, Ideas', main events, and ' 
princlpal.charactars |n the Polish 

.. ro rnantlq nations list rrfovemenl 

seta them against the wider - 
European perspective. £20 . 

The Philosophy of ' 
Robert Grosseteste 

James Mi;Evoy • 

The true monument to Robert 
Grbsseteste (1 1 88-1 263) fa the : 

. diversity of Oxford. There he 
taught theology for twenty years, 1 ’ ? - 
and be became the university's 
forded chancellor. The aim 
of this book Is to present • ' ; 

QrpssetBste's philosophical 
| . oontrlbuiion. lt pey e olose a tleniion : . . T 
jo the sources and evolution of his 

J^as. placing hfe thought in the ; : .- f . 

and social fooyemerita of tfie tfmei ■' '• 

W: . • • .'V- . 

Oxford ; 

University Press : 


■ta 


mi 
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Scumbling and fumbling Anglo-Scandinavian York 


Frances Spalding 

Adrian Stokes 
Serpentine Gallery 

"Fuzzy" was an epithet Adrian Stokes 
himself applied to his an. His muffled 
shapes, hesitant draughtsmanship amt 
blurred chromatics give to his paintings 
(which are on show until July 4) an 
obliquity comparable with that found 


stillness, something simultaneous and 
un dramatic. Likewise this exhibition 
has an un insist ent evenness of tenor. 
The shapes, instead of being imposed 
on the canvas, seem to emerge from it. 
This trick is enhanced by Stokes's 
method of illuminating his still-lifes, 
not from some separate light source, 
but as if from within. Shadow is 
registered not by tonal gradation but 
by changes of hue. 

He was a sensitive if limited 
eolouTist. His love of near 


Gwyn Jones 

The Vikings In England 
The Yorkshire Museum, York 


irt consecutively. We begin with the 


first savage Viking assaults followed by 
a useful T, Look at the English", who 
look demonstrably on a higher level of 


in his writings. His canvases are ■«» *•*■*» 

gauche, line mpha tic and domestic in complementories causes the same 
scale. Their cnief quality is a gentle F° harmonies to recur. In the 
luminosity. Only rarclydo they depend h an B , JJ8 °> this show certain canvases 
for their coherence on line and shone: havc bc . en SW* 1 according to their 

- * - ™i"'ir bun Within lrw» general mg« 


their form is created almost entirely 
through colour which is rarely pure,' 
one hue being merged into the next or 


The Vikings In England culture than their attackers. Even so, 

The Yorkshire Museum, York various beautiful things from Denmark 

make their appearance, including the 

ceremonial silver-inlaid axe and 
1 lie spring and summer Viking decorated bronze harness-bow mounts 
exhibition at York has the triple from Mammen, replicas of the Jelling 
advantage of being the right exhibition Cup and the “King Harald's Baptism” 
in the right pjace at the right time. The gilt panel from Tamdrup in central 
right exhibition because the Vikings Jutland. The often beautiful, always 
are “in" as never before: the right place deadly armoury of both nations 
because York is the right place for any abounds. 

exhibition featuring history, The land and the arts and practice of 
land the right time agriculture get a good showing. The 
_”f ? * a l!!?!I s P a g? n and Christian religions appear in 


exhibition featuring history, 
archaeology and art ; and the right time 
because the large-scale excavations 


almost entirely f Jour key. Within the general mass uecauM the large-scale excavanons pagan and Christian rel 
Is rarely pure,' sm^notes or threads ofstronger hue which follow the unoovenng of Anglo- marked confrontation, 
__ catch the eye like the salmon pink veins Scandinavian York In 1972 have now more heavily underlin 


catch the eye like the salmon pink veins 
in VeroRA marble which Stokes once 


scumbled over another. The absence of J! 1 i««uic whm.ii olujwg* hum; 

any skill of hand means that Stokes’s described as just a glitter, a confused 

rtoflnfZniiE Hrt rml cpHiiiv uriwn «p#»n WflfHIIlg . In I) IS SulMllCS niS USC Of 


. any skill of hand means that Stokes’s 
paintings do not seduce when seen 
dose to; they require both distance and 
time for their resonance to emerge. 
Then slowly these apparently offhand, 
small pictures grow increasingly 
definite and firm. 

Stokes began painting because no 
one else was producing the kind of 
work he thought ought to exist. This 
was In 1935. Though obviously 


blue serves a unifying role much like 
C’dzanne’s shadow paths. In his 
liindscapt ',1 it glows with a milky 
brightness and suggests dusk. 

He favoured low light effects 
ices began painting because no (' Ovcrcnsl" is the title of one painting) 
1st* was producing the kind of because ar 1 c sympathetic to local 
he thougnt ought to exist. This ai . r> !! e observed that m the 
In J% Though obviously c * cn, "S , thm ,8 s * ecn ' t0 be self-lit and 
~ • * - the diminution in tonal range gives 


been more or less concluded, and the 
labours of the York Archaeological 
Trust and its Director Peter Addyman 
deserve this prompt regional welcome 
and national recognition. 


'JTievi have unearthed 1 5 .fifiO objects, 
part-objects, bits and pieces, the vast 
majority of them from tne Coppergatc- 


indabled to Turner, “ Monet anil ,,,u “» range gives 

Bonnard, bis work was then a little ec l ua ' umphasis to every part, it was 
outside any contemporary movement P rcc, seiy this kind of uniformity that he 
or style. In 1937 he joined the Euston S0 W ,n hls art “ "something laid out 
Road School which, in its emphasis on instantaneous which needs no 
restrained realism, made undeclared ^Ptoration, something that is calm, 
warfare on (lie baroque handwriting f, ear a . denrarented as a panorama In 
and muscular paintcrilncss that . e ycmng fight But the light in his 
Dimr-an firntii hud made nnmilar. paintings is hiuy and semi-mystical; it 


Castlega te-Ousegatc-Pavc merit area , 
some 300 of which figure in the 
exhibition. And they have enriched 
and illustrated our documentary 
knowledge of the English-Danlsh- 
Nonvegian town, city, port and mart of 
Eoforwlc-Jorvik by a revelation of its 


marked confrontation, and few' things 
more heavily underline the reality of 
York as a Northumbrian town than the 
generous representation of stone 
crosses, hogbacks, and other sculptures 
in stone from the area which reaches 
from Newcastle and Cross Canonby 
right down to Otley, Leeds and York. 
It is an eye-opener to trace how Viking 
artists adopted this English art-form, 
and to study the subsequent blending 
of two religions, their legends ana 
mythologies. Thus, Wayland-Volund 
makes two appearances in Leeds, in 
one raping a princess, in the other 
attended by evangelists. The large 
cross in the churchyard at Gosfbrth sets 
a crucifixion scene amid the trappings 


Huu muscuiai paiinviumaa uiai ... „ 

Duncan Grant had made popular. P a,ntin B s 1S hiuy and semi-mystical; it 
Stokes, though in sympathy with the sa 8B esrs ® reminiscence of transient 
school, ignored its obsession with effects rather than direct observation, 
measurement and never learnt to A quality he admired in Turner’s art 
draw. From the start his distinctly ^ as the dissolving of actuality "in 
personal style owed less to fav °ur of a diffused light that took 
- — - -- «.!— * aclunlitv to itself'. 


pciauiuu airic vitbu iua a ,u . ..... — 

contemporary culture than to his * ac,uall ty to itself . 
already well formulated aesthetic Landscape became for him 
ideas. of a psychological state. 

Hls famous distinction between sutobiograpbicaibook Inside 
“carving" and “modelling” - for him u , ses landscape to describe exi 
-.twin polarities running through the taa /. r ®' at f to Melanie Klein's pre- 
entire history of art - haa been ° C{ j|P a l theory of good and bad 
elaborated in Quattro Cento (1932) and reelings: the Hyde Pqpk 
' Stones of Rlmfni (1935). It seems ch,ldho ? d became "a destre 

ctirrtrieinA tkn# tkm LZ. COntflminfltEn Ttolv I 


favour of a diffused light that took lts 

actuality to itself’ varieties of livelihood, have made it an 

t J . , , . ideal place to study (he Cross- 

Landscape became for him a symbol fertilization and fusion of related vet 
. Li psychological state. En his separate cultures and the modes and 
autobiographical book Inside Out , he methods of society in its Anglo- 
““ £ s L l ? e F ien “ s Scandinavian heyday. 


shape, texture and colour, from the 
Danish conquest of the 860-70s to the °L R ^^2 k ‘ JS* e P tire Hammer 
Norman conquest after 1066. During 5? oss sect,on 15 one f° r ihe 
these two centuries, whether there was c nn01sseur ' 
a Scandinavian king in Northumbria or More easily assimilable and equally 
n°t. there was a substantial impressive is the substantial showing 
Scandinavian population in and given to Cnut and his well-loved 
around York. Its size, geographical winchester. Here young Viewers are 

S iosition, political vicissitudes, facilities particularly taken with me large-scale 
or commerce and administration, its model of Winchester's Old Minster in 
varieties of livelihood, have made it an Glut's time: those of us of riper years 
ideal pjace to study (he cross- cogitate the shape of the royal nose in 
fertilization and fusion of related yet *he contemporary “portrait" in the 
separate cultures and the modes and Liber Vitae of c 1031 (according to 
methods of society in its Anglo- Knvtlinga Saga it was long, narrow, 
Scandinavian heyday. and slightly bent), and thereafter the 

0/4lI „ , » . , , , noses of his sons as depicted in the 

— Encomium Emmae (Cnut’s widow). 


eleven an inscription in Analo-Saw™ 
added in the mid-ninth century jelling 

I, Earl Alfred, and Werberg mv 
wife have acquired this book from a 
heathen army with our true money 
that is, with pure gold, and this we 
have done for the love of God and 
the good of our own souls, and 
because we are not willing that this 
book should remain any longer in 
heathen hands. 

But books have their destinies no less 
than men, and seven hundred years 
after its redemption it was in 
Scandinavian hands again. 

, Among the 300 exhibits from York 
in metal, glass, jet and amber, wood 
stone and leather, bone and ware’ 
illustrative of dress, manufacture’ 
trades and trading, home-life, toiletry^ 
burial, diet, and northern coinage, one’ 
is outstanding. This" is the 
reconstruction, bv way of replica, of 
one of the tenth-century structures 
excavated at 16-22 Coppergate. The 
area contained houses and workshops 
built in rows, and an authoritative 
account of them must wait on further 
study. For the present we have an 
eminently sensible attempt to give "at 
least a broad idea of the building 
traditions of tenth-century York". The 
“house" was raised on a floor sunk one- 
and-a-half metres below the 
surrounding ground surface, and was 
of very strong construction, with 
powerful revetment walls, squared 
uprights to support them, and 
sometimes massive foundation beams. 
The entire structure to the preserved 
height of 1.8 metres was of oak. 
Whether there was an upper story, and 
the nature of the roofing, are among 

miACfiAne **411 jj n . 


mill puianiEca lumiivij* uuuukii me , . — - r— . lL 

entire history of art - haa been “diPal theory of good and bad Another advantage is the size of the 
elaborated in Quattro Cm to (1932) and reelings: the Hyde Pqpk of his exhibition, which has been tailored to 
Stones of Rlmfni (1935). It seems ch «dhood became "a destroyed and farol its purpose whilst fitting its' 
surprising that the man who based his contaminated mother, Italy tne rapid context. It Is 700 objects strong, neatly 
aesthetic on a profound love of stone attempt to restore". The qualities of gfllleried in a re-devised section of the 
should then fake up painting. But he ''gnt and space that he admired in Itaiy Yorkshire Museum. The exhibits are 
justified his. theories in relation to this ?, re present in these paintings. They £ rou ped coherently, and for the most 
discipline ln ; his subsequent book/ therefore cpnfirtn Stokes's belief that ■; < - 

Colour and Form (1937); Ip this colour a ?' B^ws <*W of the Tepafative drive. : •' • .. . ■ 

is seen to be the ideal medium for his JJe seeks to integrate on the surface of ■ 

earring conception; just as the sculptor «h fi cMvw hot only the object it which FlltV V« 

explores the potential of stone, so the **? ” looking but also^the dual aspects 1 ■. • • J J * 

colourist elucidates the surface of the ?* WS psyche. His landscapes represent . . 

canvas and reveals Its “otherness". A bot ^ an ofilward and inner scene. - .The TLS of June 23, 1932 carried ihe 
"ihodeller", on the other hand does • Compared with his wriUnas' these «**»» by J. B. Trend of 

not keep the conception of .the picture baintinss lack descriuSS iESCSl Jfe'f. ^nslish 


double opening from the Stockholm 
mid-elghth-century Codex Aureus. 
This sumptuous copy of the Four 


tnerefore cpnnrtn MOkes's oeaet that 
art grows Out of the Tepafative drive. 
He seeks to integrate on the surface of 
the canvas ftot.oniy the object St which 
he IS looking but also the dual aspects 
of his psyche. His landscapes represent 
both, an otUward and inner scene. - 


Gospels carries on the margins of folio . in the near future. 


Fifty years on ; Gongora translated 


a local terrain awaits us appears 
certain. 

The Vikings in England exhibition is 
a notable example of Anglo-Danish 
cooperation of afi kinds at all levels. It 
was seen in Denmark last year, and at 
York will remain open till the end of 
September. There are plans for a 
permanent exhibition of a novel and 
exciting kind to be established at York 


■ Sf.TM V°i ca l rled ? lte r have only become available in modem 
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, augmentation upon thosurfdc© writings on Turner, C6znnne ’and ^ 0I A the very quarterlh which lovers of beautiful » Verlaine decidt 

" ■ qualities that ho sought in hls Modet witness the fertile relaiionshiD P 0 . 0 ^ might have looked for help and ^ in order to trail 

paintings arc those which he admired between tli« two arts. Like Rover Frv ’ W 1 , r f 0 ™ prbfessora and ; ™m into wench, but he seems x 

In Ih6 reliefs of Agostino d( Duccio, Stokes suffers -from the comptSson^ of ' P 810 ^ 808 ^ Spanish literature. A “y® ,c |raw enough Sp 

whom he upheld over the ."modeller" hls work with that of the fereat names trans J. ator L , therefore needs a even lo read him. . 

Dpnalcllo. In Agostini’s reliefs he wrote about. Yet-on entering the tesenseof i whoJawhipofhls Verlaine put the last line of the ’ 

surface consistency creates 1 "steady Serpentine one meets wiih a subdued must ,. c °rebine it with, a Solitude'.’ as the epigraph’ to one i 

«osure"; there is oft gbsepce of ' butussured nsdiiince, riprlientSSon of ^ er *»Pt' on ; qf the kind of ' sonnets, the line l 

r hythm and in jt^ place q spatjal object. and self in hapy conjunction. toa P oet \ h / } a batallu de amor campo de pjuma, 

MWKsfESaess 


becomes fwWpnable on the Continent 
the wuk ofthe pioneers is forgotten or 
neglected: The rediscovery of Gongora 
was the work ofthe French symbolists. 

A poet so obscure, they felt, must be 
very beautiful, Verlaine decided to 
learn Spanish in order to translate 
tum into French, but he seems never 


Latinization of syntax and vocabulary 
combined with a great elaboration and 
complication of metaphor. His 
neologisms (Mr Wilson find9) were not 
so daring as has often been supposed. 
He did not invent many new words, 
and most of hls innovations had 
qlready been used by previous poets. 


What he did was to heap them together 
in an unprecedented manner. He also 
used well-established Spanish words • 


J) disclosure’-; there is an absance of but assured radiance, a presentation o 

jj rhythm .and in \t\ place q apatfal • ^object. and self in hapy conjunction. 


. i '• j 7 r fT w TTwirwowjujuiieu uuoiuaii wwiw 

ram into mnch, but he seems never with ■ their original Latin meaning. V 
to nave learaed enough Spamsh 1 ^^ syntactic liberties were, more ■ 
even to read 1 him. • *' .. d ylplept, although examples of most of 

Verlaine put thelastUne of the ’'First thei t 1 •;"* “J 1 also be found in the : 
Solitude" as the spigraphto one ofhis worb.ofpreyiow poets. Aversions art 
sonnets, (he ijne •. T ■ . be found In most poetry, hut 

a baiallBs de amor campo de nluma ' Oongora^. crowded his pages - with .. :* 
which Mr Wilson renders - W . lS em - _ The frequent 

A field of feathers. for the strife of love. r . S ra ^ R ? man mytholo^ te al^^ 
Th® Ui^nrK nn mi ' n . considered . to bo chsTjctcnSttc oi • W 


ifi 


i qualifications & a high degree, knew little more of Gongora than that ooa 8°nBm- Such allusions are P« u -r ' 

- . Sc Tf A poeihs Were single image: ■ but Rubdn Darfo, as a "i£ re J te V ent in Songqra than m 

translated into English, during, the Spanish-American and a poet resized o,h0r ? ena3Bsai1 ^ areD0 u ' 

seventeenth ceniuty, almost in .-.fhe vplue of KK recondite: as ^ . some /Htira 
. lifetime of the poet, Thomas Stanley ' “ to Spain, <l His SowledS of su ff°se- ’T doubt.[he addsjifthere are 
& rne i l ?M baginning of Qongora^was. far' frpm, profound but that ' d 9 ^not -g^-.rfrpni the .. 

.the First Solitude"' into pleasing he contrived to draw attentibn to what ^ ^ e [ anw rpkoSes of Oyid, 

. ^ r «udering| -hitherto, bad bee^\ condemned without . Mr Wilson points out thbt inhisuse 

the ; f ^*|riaecbiebrat^ byallthlvounge? reiharked. Again, if is important, to / 
Veaa 11817L Bn ri contemnorflri«,^« t o $ gctj.raUono?' • GqtiKonsm: muld only appear at the .. • 
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ed without \ Mr Wilson points out thit in hls use 

fit 

i HJH nfSr very metapnors ' nietaphonze 
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i|h(life^qeptiiatfod T ra; : ir* 


^d ^tithesis; but • 
one of those of Opngorism arc fo 

In Elrp/iqar v, neither flf ;• . 
latfoiamA or syntax' and" vac^bin-, 
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to the editor 
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Robin Hood 

Sir, - May I break an author’s 
self-denying ordinance to comment 
^ on two sources of possible misunder- 
standing in R. H. Hilton’s riposte 
(June fl) to my Robin Hood! First, 
I regret that the misplacement of 
inverted commas has the effect of 
supplementing a quotation from Pro- 
fessor Hilton with some words of my 
own which do not, I think, misrepre- 
sent his views of 1958. Secondly, and 
more substantively, it is quite false to 
state that the argument of the book 
totally ignores the “rural yeoman” 
by which I presume him to mean the 

K enan landholder as opposed to the 
sehold officer. A reader who 
turns to the index will be directed to 
an analysis of the social status of the 
yeoman and to a reasoned rejection 
of the hypothesis that the “rural yeo- 
man" constituted the formative audi- 
' ence of the Robin Hood tales. Pro- 
! fessor Hilton does not rebut this. He 

, lV aw ® ve I’A l J ite ri 8 ht on one point. 

I do indeed fail to mention any refer- 
ence to the "rural yeoman" in the 
j first fiUe of the Gest, and for good 
: reason: there is none. The word 

“yeoman" appears nine times in the 
first fitte. In two instances he is 
, Plainly imagined to be in service; in 
the other seven the word is used 
, ? uit * neutrally. I presume that Hil- 
ton has the following one of these in 
> mind: 

I nS SSL!* J 1 ? 2? hus bonde harme, • 
That tilleth with hls ploghe." 

Tfo more ye shall go node vermin 
by firene-wode shawc; 

Ne no luiyght ne no squyer 
That wo] he a gode feTawe." 

If any spedal interpretation is to be 
thrust on the passage It should prob- 
ably bo that this yeoman was (manned 
L° a forester or ranger. But I 
hesitate to jump to concisions. 

,_^®, mal . te 5 illustrates a more 
book expresses no 
' 1 JSS? 1 ? *, 00 *® 1 historians, as HUton' 

^ T f ft u er aU ’ Work of 

towl history. It happens, in passing, 

Mi q u CIU fP ecl fi c v ‘ews of some so- 
feature of this is 
nL^ n ^ derab fe Interest: there is 
i Ij® 1 ® 8 ® 11 a student of 
^ baUads, with their largely north- 

S2, k f UI1 , d > and an expert on rural 
drawn fri' ^ose evidence is largely 
from England south of Trent. 

Fitzwilliam Collegef'cSmbridgJ 

: J5LT quite understandably 
I tlors^ft »k 0n ^ *h e minimum of correc- 
j 7 ^ p rp«f copy of my review of 
I * Robin H° od ' U I may, I 

I which 10 adc * ^ sma h ^reecbons 
j5Jg. you wef ® not able to allow In 

4 I mnS b t i noG lP f non-medievalists 

j KhS^ te jWnKiSLlS 

j ShrtSijS 11 ?* 1 to correct a same- 
I known^h? 8 “f® . of the word "un- 
L “hhStairy JSfS&Mg the word 
P o i SSL- reference -to the use 

. . . • ' . R* H, HILTON. ; 

. University of 

: PO ™ 363. Birm- 

^heEtWcspf 
—.Abortion 

fe “roe mea- ' 

■: Jfet therA-t* • • Sumner (June, 11) 
’■■Will ^[fefiPondence in your col- 
: ' ioetui i? n ?°- whether the human 
: r ; n ?i J parasitical in the 

Pj *he word has .pot 
' *loa t0 advance a dlscus- 

•; *23 « MsentMdly concerned 1 
i '• ^ I wbuld nevertfae- 

: C «hS nfe n - dfscussion . of. 
f the Use ofthe 
|h°uld be avoided/ 
i<« bec8U8 ° what*. 

•V scientific 

(T ab|y De/hraS^ 11 relations- it ,is invori- 
IropIies .h deX 


a temporary condition, lasting for 
only nine months at most, and i s 
moreover universal: all human beings 

exist P en r ri ,leS H t the be S innin S of then 
existence, and it seems hard to single 

text aiUed foetus in this “n- 

JSi’.f P reasons I would sug- 

f«fli hat lhe USe of a word which can 

tiem shruXTtf “ e ro° tional connota- 
tion should be avoided. In its place I 

would recommend the phra£ “an 
absolute dependent". 

GERALD BONNER. 
Department of Theology, Uni- 
versity of Durham, Abbey House, 
Palace Green, Durham. 

‘Against Criticism’ 


Sir, - 1 am extremely grateful to C J 
Rawson for hls long and sympathetic 

bSn J T n )..°f A 8 a Jnst Criticism, 
but I hope he will not mind if I suggest 


that in one respect he illustrates my 
theme. He labels ray position Roman- 
tic (also post-Romantic and neo- 
Romantic). By this token Heraclitus, 
Shakespeare, Goethe and the Taoist 
philosophers would also be Romantics 
a portmanteau description I could 

5™!L e f pe ? !?■ ^ a P® ; th °ugh my 
argument, which is laid out in full in the 

book, attempts to account for the prob- 
lems with which all criticism - Roman- 
tic, neo-Romantic or not at ail Roman- 
tfe ' “ fe ced. Certainly it would be a 
readers were to identify me 
with the very critical tradition whose 
influence, as my discussion of Arnold 
shows, I beheve to have led us astray. 

The real problem is that by labelling 

1 5LJ a f tum '., Profossor Rawson 
cffecflvely avoids the question of its 
truth. If ft were universally accepted 
there would be no need, as he implies, 
to defend it; but it is not. Views differ, 
and I have stated mine as clearly as 
possible. There must, however, be an 
answer to the argument advanced in 
my book, and I should prefer to know 
what it is. 

IAIN McGILCHRIST. 

AU Souls CoUege, Oxford. • 

‘The Mathematical 
Experience’ 

Sir. - Ghdei's first incompleteness 
theorem is one of the most profound 
results ever achieved Aont-tne scope 
and limits of formal logic. Since It is 
certainly possible that the philo- 
sophical significance of this theorem 
has not yet been fully appreciated, 
when as eminent a mathematician as 
Roger Penrose claims that it provides 
the strongest argument yet made for 
Platonism" (May 14), such a claim 
must be taken extremely seriously. I 
would thus like briefly to explain 
why I find Professor Penrose’s evi- 
dence unconvlndRg. 

According to Gfldel's theorem, 
arithmetical truth cannot be identified 

wJtL I~ » ... 


(June 11), Roger Penrose says, “Like 
any other convincing mathematical 
[Gddel’s proof] helps to 
persuade us of the truth or falsehood of 
some dearly defined proposition - a 
truth or falsehood that it is evidently 
not up to us to deride but merely to 
tfoKern (my emphasis). First, Penrose 

USE** 0 - “seeding that there is 
nothing special about Gtidel's proof, as 
opposed to any other convincing 

P raof ; that “brined 

one of Platonism. He seems to be 
that mathematical practice as a 
whole, rather than Gtidel's proof in 
particular, convinces one of Platonism. 

n . ’^resting and contentious 
claim that I cannot discuss here, but 
one relatively independent of the 
philosophical significance of GddeFs 
proof Secondly, many legitimate 
antircalists and anti-PIatonists could 
agree with the quoted sentence, 
though I have no particular interest In 
defending antireaiism, it is unfair to 
characterize an antirealist as one who 
thinks it is up to us to decide the truth 
or falsity of a mathematical state- 
ment. An antirealist may believe, 
for example, that mathematical 
statements are not true or false 
independently of human judgment 
because he thinks that mathematical 
truths depend in part on complex and 
deep facts about the structure of the 
human mind. Since the structure of the 


mind is not up to us, an antirealist may 
deny that the truth or falsity of a 
mathematical statement is up to us to 


publication entirely. We finally had to 
go further afield - across the Channel 
in fact. Although I’m pleased to be able 
to report that the magazine is now 
being published by the American 

?SSSi “I-. 1 ?™ aa Paris/Atlantic, 
edited by Michael Lynch and myself, 
tne lamentable fact is that we had to 
leave Britain in order to continue. I 
am, meftiljy, bound to admit the 
aptness of Horovitz’s warning that “the 
nvem of raw material 'at home' are that 
much more likely to stagnate, or dry up 
altogether , unless there is a change of 
attitude towards supporting innovative 
writing. 

In my view, the impoverishment of 
British literary publishing will 
continue, on the national level at Least 
until such time as the Arts Council 
Literature Panel is made more 
representative of the great diversity of 
magazine and little-dress publishing in 
this country, until the entire panel is 
rotated every year or at most every two 
years, and until its decisions are 
scrupulously carried out. As the many 
complaints over the years and 
depressing accounts such as Horovitz’s 
testify, the Literature Department has 
m the main been hostile to new 
experimental publishing in this country 
- though in terms of longevity, as 
Horovitz reminds us, New Departures 
Is hardly new! 

ROBERT VAS DIAS. 

52 Cascade Avenue, London N10. 
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decide. 

JONATHAN LEAR. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 

Subsidizing 

Magazines 

t ,3i“ Michael Horovitz (Letters, 
June 11) eloquently - and correctly - 
expresses the central dilemma faced by 
literary magazines and small presses in 
Great Britain, which is that by pub- 
Ilshing "unfamiliar, nonconformist; ex- 
perunental and adventuresome work" 
they doom themselves to an unsubsi- 
dized and therefore highly precarious 
existence. 

Horoyite mentions The Atlantic 
Review (of which I was editor) among 
the many other struggling 
international magazines and Utile 
presses who have ■ experienced a 
steadily worsening situation. Your 
readers may wish to be brought up to 
date regarding our struggles. After we 


Public Len ding 
Right 

Sir, - The page requirements for 

M nra .... .. .. 


were notified that the Antioch Centre 
for British Studies iii London could no 
longer afford to publish the magazine, 
we applied both to the Arts Cbundi 
and to* the Greater London Arts 
Association and were turned down by 
both; our situation then worsened to 
the extent that we had to suspend 


be even more bizarre. To be eligible for 
registration, a book must have at least 
thirty-two pages (or at least twenty- 
four if it is a book chiefly of poetry or 
drama). To coupt towards this mini-' 
mum niunbsr, a page must be at feast 
half occupied finargins apart) ■ by 
printed material that is not illustrated. 

In negotiating with the government,- 
writers secured a smaU reduction in the 
nunJmum number of pages, though it is 
still . higher than we sought, but the 
government turned down our plea 
that. In (he requirements for a page, 
text and illustration should rank 
equally. 

Tl>. . 


W„ wel1 denyPLR to 
many writers and illustrators of both 

A/Yn° ns books. A text of 

5,000 words is enough to secure PLR 
for both the writer and the illustrator 

r ided the page size is tiny enough 
fe® typeface large enough) to 
spread the text over thirty-two pages. 
Should the same text be printed on 
folio-sized pages • or should ft be 


dispersed and march in step with 
predominant illustrations, then writer 
and^dlusirator are alike deprived of 

It is hard to discern any principle in a 
tfa at makes the claim to PLR of 
both writer and illustrator depend not 
on the work they put into the book but 
on the format the book gives to the 
writer s work. 

B RIGID BROPHY. 
,„.^ ARKLEF ANU. 

WALTER J. JEFFREY. 

Londin 3 Swf °‘ d Bron, P ,on R ° ad . 


Camels and 
Others 

Sir, - Certainly there is no deSni- 
t IV ? 5* aadgehog poem, and 
Iiloubl if it is an ‘^Oxford rhyme". 
The version I heard in youth, in a 
*°li? where Christ Church was 
fcd'y distinguished from Christ’s 
Hospital, ran: 

Prolonged and exhaustive researches 
By Darwin and Huxley and Ball 
Have conclusively proved that the 

Cannot be buggered at all. ^gehog 

Equally lengthy researches 
Have mcontrovertibly shown 
That this comparative sexual immunity 
Is ensured to lhe hedgehog alone. 

The penultimate line is a little 
shaky, but otherwise this seems to 
mo a very fine text. 

JULIAN SYMONS. 
Croton House, 330 Dover Road, 
Walmer, Deal, Kent. 

Sir, - In the early 1930a, college stu- - 
dents on this side of the Atlantic used 
to tty to make young ladies blush by 
Vfratoo of the verses 
quoted in your Issue of June 4: 

Brfaauatjvo expof/mcn ti IlOo ? 

By Darwin and Huxley and Hall ■ 

Has conclusively shown that the hedgehog 
Can hardly be buggered at all. ^ 

Still further experimentation 
Haa mcontrovertibly shown 
That comparative safety at Harvard 
' Is enjoyed by the hedgehog alone. 

• So here’s to the boys up at Harvard, 

And here a to the boys down at Yale 
buggered the hedgehog 
By shaving the spines off its tall. 

I have no idea which Hali is alluded 
acre. However, it should be noted » 
.that Hedgehog in America means 
s^ect nB ” Bn CVCn m0re tortiidding 

JANET PHIPPS McGRATH. 

, "Gqdd.Eaith^, BriprLane , PO Box 
1083, Wellfleet, 1 Matylhnd ai667. 1 


Among this Week’s contri butors ■ 

Michasi. Mason tsciurer | n Eag- 
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unprovable in that system. , Thus 
anyone who wished to identify truth 
with formal provability has been dealt . 
some rather bad news. But there are 
many forms of anti-Platonism that 
have never been interested In such an' 
identification. To . give just ■ one 
example, the intuitionist L. E. J. 

‘ Brouwer Was denouncing bath formal - 
prooffc and Platonism long before 
Gddel ever proved incompleteness. 

ft is not completely dear what 
position Penrose takes ' Gftdel's 
- theorem to be siipporfing since, no 
doubt due to the pressures of writing a 
concise review, he treats platonlsfo and ' 
mathematical realism as a single 
position. A realist is one who believes 
mathematical sentences are. 1 true or 
false independently . of human 
. judgment; a Platonlst is a realist who 
pelieves .that mathematical statements 
are true or false in', virtue of the 
exj8teace of abstract objects, like 
; numbert pr, sets,, existing oytside Of 
.. apace and time. Aristotle is an example 
of a realist -who is not a Plafonist: Jie 

- Relieved (hat fa® truths of arithmetic 
. and geometry were true independently 

or human judgment,- yet denied that 
. -there, were any abstract, objects like . 

; 'numbers or tritagifcs. ' : . 

- ■ ■ In': .ftte: letter defending his clajm 1 

-V‘ 1 -i’ ,i |V -v’ '!V .' . ■■ : 
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can prove both tp be true and Jel-Ayiv University Hls most recent His books 
■•immvnhle In that svBtem. Thus book ft Science ana Society, 1981. i ngf 


book ft Science and Society , ; 1981. fa? im ** Aec ™ a Lom - - 

^ . .* Brian Martin's John Henry New* '■ 

Huo h By xMNn the author of WMkiimoriavWp^phy of CWtoT- - l . ? 

TocqueViUe, 1973. : Vj 

•; - ' '• 1 '■ ' r . ' ,'*• - ■■■ : RwhcSibS'® briott'.' iqdude ^' ' 

D. J. Enright ft the editor of The t«ctjirer in A Concise Hjsfory of Waterdolour V 

^ : 'j . .. 

I^ 1 * ' u ; ' ^^.Mude a History SSUf 197? " aUth ° r ° f 

RoyFoster’s Lord Randolph Chur- 

-l. iii. a ' i t ir .r . .. . .• . ' ■ Rmu Dm... i. .... — 


Charles Fox is co-author of the • v . *' 

forthcoming Fagtimc to S^lhg... , Paul Kenney is -Reader i-jQ- ^ History novois roclnde 

, . . University, bf Eaat Anglfa and 19 S r'- ‘ • ■ 

Mark QmouASP.y most recent' book, •f™?*’ Aealttbs BeA7nd ^ ANTHoKi vii™, aL* .L. i '' ‘ 

is The Return to Camtlot! ChMry: P lmu <9> • - pH ? nf 

mi the Emm Oentlernan, WX-: ’, „ V r J ^ ’ : i '■ 1 M 0 ° Ro?i»f is V/aorlm Vake& - 

VicfoRU ’ Gl^ndinnino' 8 : biography "Camfofifyf k' P^IValb^ -kaeaiif J tlf ^ 
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POETRY 


Creaturely discomforts 


Anthony Thwaite 

Ted Hughes 
S elected Poems 1 957— 1 98 J 
238pp. Faber, JM.95 (paperback 
0 571 11916 6 


Poenum7-J967of Cave Birds is ,eft wl,h four of ils ‘ 

has undergone maior sureerv: over fll P°. em ? : A™ 1 f Son 8 s . has 


five of its twenty-eight, and one of the 
best, “The Stag 5 ’, has gone; Under the 
North Star - admittedly even more of a 


Lupercat. There was no loss of power, 
concentration, vividness and attack; 
and there was no runic or mantic 
muttering or orating either. The five 
poems from it included here are all 
aood. but in their context they are 


fthouoh one nn<*m "I “ est * '* he Stag, has gone; Under the 

now been taken into t he sequence'from ^ hi IdreJC v Ve ° m 2 re of a P° e JP s . fr °m il included here are 

Moor town), and the sixteen that are . n s *h3n Aroron 5on?j - good, but in their context they 

,£2.50). left inevitably have an air of looking J^-ndpH ^ en 7' f ^ ur ‘ J] 16 inevitably diminished, as if Sea 

8 extended ‘Euiloaue of Gaudete, Songs was not to be considered 


Any reader who has followed a poet’s 
work, perhaps bought the books as 
they appeared, and who is then 
confronted with a Selected Poems, 
probably wants to know first whether 
the selection is worth acquiring as a 
handy package. Is it a true distillation 
of the poet the experienced reader 
thinks he hns come to know? Other 
readers, who have perhaps just 
sampled the poet in anthologies or who 
„ have a vague me maty of having “done" 
him at school, will want to know how 
comprehensive the selection is before 
forking out their money. 

A Selected Poems (and often a 
Collected Poems, if pre-posthumoiis) 
■* l>c a combination of n 

publisher's commercial decision and a 
mature poet's deliberations about what 
he thinks is his best work. Ted Hughes 
«<■«! j*®* been for much, though not 
all, of bis writing life) a prolific poet. In 
Selected Poems I957-I98J he has not 
selected from some collections aimed 
at children (Meet My Folks!, The 
Earth-Owl, Moon- Bells, etc), though 

AMMII Ctiii/ia i f.. I . if .a 


left inevitably have an air of lookioii .. , 

even more arbitrary ctmnHpd an3 extended Epilogue of Gaudete, 

r:'?hey £353 by 1 th^Reverend Nicholas 

the Srding.'Tmay 


rock a snook at Christianity (eg, “Crow has ‘bell 

Blacker than Ever 1 ’ “CrowVsong of exclude? £ 
Himself*. "Crow’s TheoloBv”! ! ..■ d “ oni 
"Crow’s Theology" was probablyVe StlTKitowr 
main plank for those, including myself, Sroarate Seme 
who saw Hughes’s philosophy - if one STf the fivp 
can elevate a farrago of incoherences them in the H 
wi h such a name - as old-fashioned JBJJ. V 'e 
half-understood Manichean stuff. The S,’ ion Cav 
poe m ended: “fchemi" 

Ltow realised ihcrc were iwo Gods - description whi 


excluded from these five books. 
Putting on one side for a moment the 


Songs was not to be considered an 
"important" book. (On the other 
hand, I have no quarrel with the 
violence done to Under the North Star, 
which is surely an amiable act of 
collaboration - again with Baskin - and 
there need be no talk of importance.) 
Gaudete, l can see, was a problem, in 
that if the lurid “story” is lost, what 
justification is there for Lumb’s 
interminable “Epilogue"? As it is, the 
stranded Lumber looks like not very 
well done variations on Popa and 
Holub. As for Remains of Elmet, the 
remains are all_ right, but inevitably 


sutth, Ataortam (more of a hojd-all of 

5* ftfi ’ aafe^he 5 

X or ™“hS Ph ?! 08rVhS lh ™ forth - 

intention. Cave Birds wos subtitled , Moartow J l i the final book to be 
“An Alchemical Cave Drama", a “ rawn ° n Selected, was, as I 

description which I for one found 

nmfnilnHIu nniltllminailiii. kn, ...U.'.L .. 


One of them much bigger than the oilier 

Loving his enemies 

And having all the weapons. 

With the removal of thnt plank and 
others supporting it, one seems to be 
left with Hughes s neutral note at the 


neutral note at the 


Season Songs and Under the (forth Star e (}d of this Selected: “This is a sequence 
[!!* ^Presented. One finds something of P°eras relating the birth, upbnnging 
hko 170 poems drawing on ten books, and adventures of a protagonist of that 


from The Hawk In the 1 Rain (1957) to name - 

spfSHw psf»Ss 
ffSftS^FsS SSS.-ifeJSS-J 

accurate as far as composition goes (In 

that a handful of poems in this Selected \\ r*i.1 a 1 
Poewrgo back to 1954 and even earlier VV 1 T M IMP 
-such as “Song”, written when Hughes " T X L J.1 lilt 

, was still at school, according to Keith - "" 

Malcolm Bowie 

be 20 poems a year. When one notes — 

I , to **■■■) that Roger Cardinal 
H ughes wrote almost nothing between , „ 

Sylvia Pistil's death in early 1963 and a Rgllres ° r Reality 

2“J9 J^ and . s ° ri ?, e rime in 196,6, the- 246pp, Groom Heim, £13.95. 
annual rate naturally goes up. 1 0 85664 085 9* 

^C^dinal haaanapnle.tr 

twenty-five of its forty poem£ §^^cs “ yo 

indiiduiB its tttle-fwiBTr but tk£» 825™?* "l 1 * 13 ® 11 looking out 


chosen poems, all that remains? 


pa&aSXM equaled ^They' are^ta'lly^’different 


With the window-dwellers 


Malcolm Bowie 


uSHSfSKS 

swssbSks jSsSSSt 1 

k-'Sfiar ■Sif.-Taas urn 


defensive 


I has an apple-tree in his 


-arauiai has an apple 
pnd woodland be 
es himself looking b 




oeyond. He Naginary as “teat which tends to 
g out upon a become real" (In Breton’s phtase) he 
id yielding to begins to worry that hU wader will 


Thought-Fox” 

"Soliloquy i 


and 
of a 


Hie Jaguar' 
Misapthrop< 


fSW upon h,s scholarly eye 
and brain. He casts a fond Franciscan 


becomes,' InteresdnclV. luaf, ---j- “'■mriHugiscan 
“Soltloqtly* , . A Uttla owr half W *® plants and birds - 

contents of Lupertal are left ; jbta book b£ckbSa \ 3£3h !!\ A blue-tit, a 
contains , . the chief trove ^for Sni?’ * 1 &S h 9* a robin 

anthologists, and their ludmenl has ^ikcruieMof thfe.h i Jns i the 
: been concurred with, in that Huahes’s • hnlvS 6 * 5 of . things being various” 
<Wurred Yrfth. in that hSISS’s' that ,ho 

central beatipiy las Men left intact - cbm u 0{ ^day should have 

"HaWk Roostfe’ **View of ? W SiSP^-SiiiS ab ?, ut theso thlnas and 


central bestieiy has been left intact - 
"Hawk Roosting”, “View of 


**View of a- 
ke”, “Thrus 


jaw number of hull-necked poems by Cardinal garden Is here to call 

other poets in the 1960s and 1970s). c 53. cbm back from Us analytical 

The upamm -e i„. — !— « — ■ Mfcesses to ft rich Immflrelftn In th* r-nl 


rtt .JT-n.fxx • / Awavj&i YfUX 

■SS23&sssrf»“toteSSft- 

could Introduce mTS" to wonder and enjoy? 

induce ^he kind^a tWt 2™ ^ ouid w Cardial acquires much buoyanc 

^*sft2s»a& 
■».“ sw stasfcastt s£ 

tod e, J^ 0 ^ ofp ^ sIV6infll,ento en i°y ment - His poete* 8 -* whol, 
and needs no wand, potion or eporos and- cultiuwi fmm rwj!' 

& and ^ m M fe s 


JJS? Cardinal garden Is here to caU ncivous 88 iais ' 

‘lirtn « r « « . 


nervous as this? 
The terror in 


luesdon is the one 


world: “True poems should be seen aa 


..T^ p hS ■■ css:, 

with IFomw. pne of Hughes's least 0r ®^^ sn,s w bmh breathe jhe 

satisfactory booka. OrigE n ? l “ d «d letters: tl 

insisted of (wo sections of poems Jj'P®* 1 ! thorn towards- 

*®Pf ra jedbya section of five Sorter • •25?!? *b ro Jj8 h our reading of 
B nd“r^io play, 'The Wound' 1 . In a ' £2fni. «r ,n wrtat n 

prefatOrvnoie. HuahMunvi»<> tka* ii«uv moments of reUdty, to transcend our 


and the trap 
its cause -in 


ra French criticism. 


• y , » »« i ww Him • tu^ 

ver» and file prose ace intended to be 
read together, w parts, of a single 
-if. he once held to^tinat 

ffiSsJS.S.'S? a™!?.!* “* only. 


noi^al Jlmlts and'gaih through their 
o sense of ttarfibd 

fmTWlxLc. nwnjfoldneM of 
TO. ; Mi® book's bold main plan is to 




on, he has now discarded hot'onlv 1 . - -r — > 

Bt ^!£ a ? d ***? Pbty but eleven of m the ^“d-Ietter 

poems too. has WmmM Hnnm . ..f?®® of- academic commentary; to 


Editorial 


th 

f nti-'aa^h^ m ado^o! 
^ JP*RW*e of five poe 
Me redaim^ (rad,, 




■Thor?’ 


to 


a sinew: 
chaoqeh • -Bei 




Ik S2SasS®!S ; ■■• * * $££ *, »*; 




g«u> (to) scAtDsoR 




Ws Wra writing freeft^ ASKS "WHERE’S THE T ° 0ea TH i 

^wojtjjiiniyertity’r 


asrspca 


^Writing, 
Charlie 1 ' 


have said, a hold-all, with four books - 


aesenpuon wmen i ror one rounu . 

profoundly unilluminating but which at « r s 59^® nces - in one set of covers. The 
least suggested some sort of fl rst, Moortown itself, includes some 

interrelationship; and, Hughes writes ?,-,.c ghes ® fine8t poems. Drawing 
in a note in the Selected, "Throughout l Se &son Songs ) on real experience 

the original sequence the rereermanmeaalithic megalomania, it 

interdependence between [Leonard Wa t^ typically played down by Hughes 
Baskin’s] drawings and verses is quite f s ° e ‘ n 8 made up of passages taken 

1 (mm a wore, fnrmlno rliaru that T Iran, 


as being “made up of passages taken 
fr°™ adverse fanning diary Jhat I kept 


Baskin’s] drawings and verses is quite u “* u6 **h u < ^maoci .0 .m.wu 

close”. That interdependence having £ om a farm{n g diary that I kept 
been totally lost, and the rest of the for a , i e 1 suppose “diary" was 
characters in the drama lost too, what mean l, l ? a “ ow for Informality and 
would a new reader make of the four sere 1 I ?dipity; but the poems themselves 
chosen poems, all that remains? are like no other poems I have read, 
" - • ■ wrib a degree of intensity, sanity and 


5 asurw: 

a, -A wh.lh tend, , 0 


rhctorfcjd Itarf ^ tropai. But'S 
Cardinal these people are revealed by 
th ®J r wnrinas to be dry and dour 
feminists. In heaven’s name, why do 


SSMBTO? 

translates and comments to share his 


.Zi 'luiuHun to U 

ta th. tna^SS 0 ? 

fAwsfsswafs 

h»ve «o final ahapu, “S bSt 


S 8 »b"^ arn a ? d , the Sacred Nine", 
and Earth-numb , which are more 

r 1 r r 2f! yp ^ s i rom Hughes's entrails 
(shghtly to adapt one of the poems) - 
though he has tucked in two more 
cireumstantiai pieces (“A Motorbike" 
D u 3 ^ School"), presumably 
because he realized they were cood 

2SS?.tt? U8h they - had nothin 8 to do 

with their compamons. These last fiftv 
or so pages of the selection are a mess 7 
with excellent “Moortown” poems 
jostling with vatic pretentiousness! 

n J£ C J ast two p PP ms 111 th « Selected 
SSI 1 ?*® something called The River 
which I have not seen and which I 
suppose may be a sequence-in- 
proeress; a thirdpoem, also credited as 
roming from The River, is fitted in 
bettveen the selections from Gaudete 
and Remains of Elmet. All three are to 
do with salmon, and they show the 
watchful celebratory eye of the best 
Moortown" poems. If this is the way 
Hughes Is going, excellent. His is a 
copious talent which seems to change 
direction, soar, lose height, lose itself 
recover, and then inexplicably repeat' 
its own worst faults, again and again. 
These Selected Poems may well make 
good sense as a publisher’s piece of 
merchandise, aimed at those new 
readers who aren’t prepared to shell 
out the considerable amount necessary 
to, buy all Hughes’s books (and I 
believe all are in print). The publishers’ 
blurbed intent is that it should provide 
for these readers “a comprehensive 
introduction”. This it does not do, and 
probably no Hughes selection of 238 
pages could. As for the publishers’ 
other intention - that it should be “a 
portable complement to the books 
already on their shelves" - I know 
already which books I go back to and 
which 1 normally leave to gather dust. 


margins and thresholds; to take up 
position “at the window". This is the 
title of Cardinal’s last chapter, in which 
a window-painting by Degas and a 
window-poem by Malfarmd provide an 
appropriately mobile final focus for his 
argument. His Invitation to us to accept 
an .d *be ultimate powerlessness 
or the window-dwelling condition is 
persuasive, and the more so for being 
delivered quietly. His commentaries 
are trenchant hints rather than 
Interpretations and claim no spedal 
authority for themselves - other than 
that of owning up to delight where 
countless others, the critical 
technocrats, seem self-anaesthetized 
and proud to be so. 

die signifier has a subtler 8toiy to 
tell than Cardinal would allow. The 
procedures by which It is linked to the 
signified * and promulgated as a sign 
are the work of culture arid the student 
of the signifler may, if he chooses, 
remain in close touch with the public 
artifices and mediations whereby 
private delight becomes possible for 

th A nailm. -f — t 1 . ..... 




iovia Qonfidentlv i l!??'!^^ b«t; frl 9 nri < 4 T 'Kj,- unTiT*"" • V 

tte*t Iran* ^ od kddi« ,V > 

to,-.:' '0 # ?! .>'• 


radhtatds certain sorts of pleasure and 
impedes others, and how it is thrit sign- 
saturated human societies allow some 
only bf their members a felicitous 

reunion with “the real”. 

Culture and politics are so firmly 
removed from Cardinal’s purview that 
his reader may have to tight hard to 
, remember all those other windows at 
which watchers sit. Window-pap es ln, 
say, merchant banks, Brixton territoesj 
■prisons, space modules and hospital. 

iqay be a good deal less 
fransparont than those which toparate 
: drawirig-rborris from the ‘flora and 
fauna beyond - less transparent 
because more clouded by power or its; 
lack, by desire, violence; pain, hunger . 
or money. Poets know much ’more 
about the ways fo which these things 
» P£. their “figures" than Figures of 
Reality evor quite admits. 

_ I record this modest objection w’ 
Cardinal’s- view of the poet’s rale 
knowing that I envy him bis apple-bee * * 
and his birds and tnat thfe delights 
: hesi tations which he helps ua to share 


toe important events lit die peal wprw* 
to admirable book will appeal to a 
wdcrange of readers- from the poetry 
enthusiast -seeking new, poems anu 

nnnfAE>^h«o deddlU 





the- sfodent of Uterature and politics . 

, a®®klng. td. understand Why. poetic * 
Pjet^e vv-- v''v.:~' 

,.V -i. v. vU;, ;-. r, ;A 



PHILOSOPHY 


TLS JUNE 


The pr imacy of expertise 


Joseph Agassi 

John Ziman 

Puzzles, Problems and Enigmas: 
Occasional pieces on the human 
aspects of science 

373g». Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 23659 2 

This volume, by an eminent scientist 
and commentator on science, should 
give pleasure to many and offence to 
none. Doubtless, it is lightweight and 
not quite avant-garde, so that 
professionals who do for a living what 
John Ziman does in this volume for fun 
will probably ignore it after giving it a 
glance. That will be a pity. 


Among the pleasures of Puzzles, 
Problems and Enigmas are the witty 
very agreeable style in which the book 

le urrifan anH 1.1 « 


is written and its masterly exposition of 
opinions and prejudices current among 
leading scientists. These virtues are, 
however, offset by the amateur fashion 
In which the author defends the 
professionalism of contemporary 
sdence. No amount of casuistry can 
resolve this opposition - least of all 
Ziman’s own (just) critique of 
professionalism; its effect on the 
author’s diverse pronouncements is 
often devastating. 

Puzzles, Problems and Enigmas 
amsists or forty-two occasional 
pieces, the shortest Item being a mere 
Pa®*®' and the longest twenty- 
seven. The essays are grouped in 
sections: research as art; philosophical 
Issues; sdence as a profession; sdence 
and sodoty; sdence and the Third 
World- relations with Soviet sdence; 
saentifle communication; and 
edocation. The shortest essay, on 
mnstein, reveals Ziman as nurturing 
tne nope that he may one day receive 
hem one of his former students, with 
• reputation as yet unmade, a 
Jtouicnpt Instantly recognizable as a 
of genius. This is an agreeable 


vision, but, sadly, it is mere piety: in 
the competition between professional 

aimn , yman ’ Passional will win 
ahnost every time. Einstein, as Ziman 
notices, was an amateur, though by the 
critenaofthe philosophy and sociology 
of science now current, those of 
Sj" 1 , 8 *}' Kuhn and Derek J. de Sofia 
Price (which Ziman endorses), he was 
profcM onal. Either way, his rapid 
recognition was most unusual, the 
of jhe interest that Max 
Planck showed in his papers. This, too 
was most unusual, and it took an 
Einstein and a Planck to carry it off. 
The view that an Einstein could 
command recognition without a Planck 
is in need of supporting evidence, and, 

SfSS5 l - h u q “JS k t0 P° im out. such 
evidence is hard to come by in the 

sociology pf science. Scientists, in fact, 
may care little about discovering an 
Einstein: science today is more 
sophisticated than it was in the early 
part of the century and, being based on 
research teams, depends less on 
individual aenius, which, also 
corresponduigly, is also more easily 
Tfe* atotude towards genius in 
the scientific literature is polarized: a 
genius is admired but not wanted. 

ex P ert opinion 
(that of Claude Ldvi-Strauss) such a 
polarization is what makes myth 
mythical, and myths held by the world 
of science may be serious pitfalls. 

Ziman is not blind to these. On the 
rontrary, his book Is so interesting just 
because he grapples with them. He 
insists that scientific professionalism 
is merely research for pay, but that 
this makes scientific authority 
overwhelming for some and hence 
socially dangerous. He points to the 
dangers and then calls for more 
research. 

Yet the question is one of the 
authority of experts, not of 
remuneration. We can- pay professors 
for teaching; we can pay them - as we 
do - for holding sinecures (every 
society has its sinecures, and university 

B jsts are among the least offensive), 
ut the expert's authority is the real 


threat to democracy. At limes, Ziman 
himself seems to agree with this, 
although if this is the case he is 
inconsistent - because the issue is quite 
complex. Ziman observes that the 
scientist is a curious animal playinc 
with ideas, yet science is a social 
concern. Being social, it may he 
faerie and inconsistent, and its 
credibility knot a simple matter since it 
is one of social consensus; "but there is 
always the lurking fear -or is it hope?- 
that ... we need to make some change 
in our assumed laws of Nature" This 
ast observation reveals the author as 
undecided whether to fear change or to 
welcome it-an indecision which would 
ensure that nothing would come of his 
hopes of recognizing genius in the work 
of his former student. Any complaint 
would meet, with a shrug: anyone as 
unconventional as our hypothetical 
genius must also fight for recognition. 

. The crux of Ziman’s argument is that 
in science matters are fixed: there is no 
room for ideology; there is only one 
road to scientific achievement, the high 
road of a PhD; every scientist must be a 
professional by convention and an 
amateur in spirit; there is no room for 
refoirn within the society of science 
which is almost utopian. The utopian 
status of science is proven with ease: 
there is practically no scientific crime 
and no trouble about a scientific 
consensus, though scientists may be 
awftil people in every respect except in 
their respect for scientific truth. This is 
important, since sdence abhors open 
controversy. And here the hidden 
obscurantism comes to the fore, an 
obscurantism that underpins even the 
nuld and cautious professionalism of 
Professor Ziman in the name of 



Contacting reality 


Marie McGinn 

1 I 

Pstkr Smith *~ 

Replan and the Progress of Sdence 
SS Cambridge University Press. 
0S21 23937 Q 

^ter Smith declares himself to be 
foJJSfd w»th the philosophical 
0 fthenm nS Of to® realist explanation 
ffPp of sdence’’. Hemakes it 
cXLK ™ ° uts et that the realist’s 


ofth/J^ mentfUiat toterpretatiori 
and h? a “ pts of safentific theories, 

! ranesnSLn ,ts commitment to a 
unfr^f° nd ^ nce theory of truth. It is - 
gj^' that heroes not srond 

°ff the aJfefed 

'“w miS.. i h k conception 

abfindnSi c i ear what 18 ,ost in 


put Kriously; interpret 

w feS5° theori ^ in of 

■ihSiteSSr^ w® now hold; be 
ptedSfJii; .considerations of 
BSlh V «f OW , er, . ?im P Ud ^> precision,. 

enposing between 
tn~S.fr. ‘heones; and recognize that 


in sdence are 

prScti^Uv^ii predccessors ,n 
1 Possess atf JHS We i? s P ec ^> 5661118 to 

^areount!!? Ssredrants required for 
tbe What 

'mdersfnnji * . to aod to an 
h SSStt* °f ^ence in these terms 
.7S made clear ... 

with' thA is almost exclusively 

reference which the 
. WotitlflriSLiJi 0, ■.' ,e *P»iB bow bur' 

i^J^ndert ' ^ ft3a ^ e contact with. 


enough to have a new idea. It ib easy 
enough to reject other people’s new 
Ideas, The difficulty of sdence Is to 
have such good new ideas that other 
people will agree with them." What 
Ziman fails to recognize is that on these 
terms it is as easy to demonstrate 
Einstein s genius, since luck was with 
Wm, as it would have been tpproye the 


If language comes into direct contact 
with reality by means of causal links 
between parts of reality and our use of 
expressions, then even a large change 
In beliefs need not afreet, at a 
fundamental level, what we are talking 
about. 

Surprisingly, however, Smith does 
not endorse the idea of direct 
referential links between words and 
the world. Instead, he argues that 
contact with reality is always indirect; 
the reference of a term is settled by 
finding out what satisfies a certain 
(suitably weighted) majority of the 
descriptions that speakers of the 
community associate with the term. 
For Smith, the idea that the reference 
of a term depends upon the satisfaction 


U1 » bVItAI UWtfViiMN 

of only a suitably weighted majority of 
descriptions allows for (he possibility 
of a change in belief (ie,a change in 
theory) preserving the reference of 
terms. The condition for, Successive or 
competing -theories being theories' 
about the same entities is that they 
each incorporate expressions that are 
associated with the . same ' suitably 
weighted majority of descriptions. 
Smith's objection to Putnam’s causal 
theory of reference arises from his 
dissatisfaction with the idea that there 
are links between a language and the 
world that can be established 
Independently of discovering which 
objects Are correctly characterized by 
tile community's scientific theories. 
His response Is to abandon altogether 
the idea of genuinely referring 
expressions and . to treat, all apparent 
referring expressions as bare books for 
descriptions, descriptions which are 
determined by the community's beliefs 
and Which serve to fix the reference of 
tbpir terms. This step .leads r hlpi into 
making ' the -' implausible ; claim 1 ; that: 
statements ascribing one of these 
associated descriptions to an object of 
the relevant, kind are 1 (for \ that. 


reverse had he been less fortunate. 
Good ideas must be easily spotted, so 
that anyone, no matter who, and with 
what credentials, may attain the 
scientific reputation he deserves 
Planck or no Planck. 

Now the world of science is certainly 
morally and intellectually outstanding; 
we do not need sociology or research 
tradings to be able to say that. But it is 
not to commend, men of science to 
argue that they seldom commit crimes 
against their subject on the ground that 
fraud is rare in science and even 
plagiarism is seldom in evidence. The 
same argument might apply to bank 
managers. Neither bank managers nor 
research physicists are likely to mug 
people down a dark alley or be arrested 
for brawling. Similarly, a bank 
manager is no more likely to forge a 
cheque than a researcher to falsify data 
in his published reports; and except for 
very special cases indeed, neither will 
be openly accused cither of fraud or of 
stealing from a colleague, not even 
when the evidence is as clear as day. 
From this one should not conclude that 
bank managers do not sometimes 
violate the law and the ethics of 
business transactions: nor should one 
conclude that scientists do not violate 
the scientific code as they understand 
it. Moreover, the case is simpler with 
bank managers: they, after all, follow a 
fatriy uncontroversiHl code; not so 
scientists. 

Ziman’s book- is full of evidence 
illustrating the fact, which is obvious 
anyway, that there is no consensus 
about the rules of sdence r the only 
consensus is that a consensus exists. 
Philosophers of science, sodoloeists of 
science, and practitioners of science - 
three overlapping groups - differ, both 
among themselves and across their 
groups, as to what the practice of 
science is. And since most of them view 
science as consensus, they are almost 
all of them in error. 

It may be remarked that Ziman 


Now In paperback 


himself records quite a few impres- 
swe anti-professional arguments, 
particuiarty in the essay entitled 
Professional Scientists and their 
Impotence". The problem, it should be 
stressed, is not one of professionals but 
* ® x P erls - Ziman endorses the dictum 
of Alexander Pope - a little learning is 
dangerous , so better have much of it or 
none at ail - and opts for the doctor- 
patient relationship as the ideal model 
for that between scientist and layman. 
Surely, however, it is inconsistent of 
Ziman, who believes in the primacy of 
expertise, but who is not an expert on 
such a relationship, to try to establish 
J{ s . r “fe s - TJiese can only be rightly 
decided by those who are experts in the 
matter. And if this is so, it would lend 

S ort to .the doctrine of the > 
«opher-king. The opposite of this 
concept is democracy, with the right of 
free debate, free association, and 
freedom of create scientific schools. 

It js time to recognize the democracy 
of science for what it Is, that of friendly- 
hostile cooperation, to use Popper^ 
happy expression. Read this book with 
that recognition In mind and you will 
find It both thought-provoking and 
enjoyable. The last third of it deals 
wtn politics, communication and 
education. These chapters are less 
stimulating intellectually but more 
important politically and socially, and I 

can only hope that the ideas they 
adumbrate wul betaken up by others.! ■ 
was particularly impressed by Ziman’s 
demand for frankness in com- 
munication between scientists. We 
need frankness most of ail, and 
everywhere. The fact that the scientific 
wclety is, in many senses, the best, 
should put the burden on the republic 
of science as a whole: let us not tolerate 
naif-truths, much less deceptions. To 
teat end Ziman proposes - rightly - to 
have more reviews and surveys of 
saentifle research. But for this, let me > 
add, we must institute amicable dissent 
as the rule within science. 


semantically quite differently from 
definite descriptions. 

There is a lot that is appealing In the 
idea that in order for a community to 
speak and have beliefs about an object 
of a particular kind, the speakers must 
express judgments that show thftt they 
do indeed possess the concept of 
objecte of that kind; that is, they must 
express judgments that more or less 
correctly characterize objects of that 
kind. However, this suggests that it is 
not the notion of a genuine referring 
expression that, is at fault, but the 
notion of an Independent theory of 
reference. It seems, moreover, that 
even the proponents of the causal 
theory of reference acknowledge that it 
cannot be made to yield necessary and 
sufficient conditions for reference, in 
entirely non-lingulstic terms. 

It follows that reference is something 
that must be settled in a theory, of 
meaning for a particular language, via 
tee ascription of truth-conditions to - 
whole sentences;' and r this process of 
ascription Is subject to the “holistic" 
constraint - that the number of- true • 
sentences assented to by speakers 
should be. maximized. But it u dear 
that thfe. fact does not rule out . the 
possibility .that .the. '.contribution of 
- some of the expressions of a language 
to the truth-conditions of sentences In 
which they occur is precisely to pick out 
an object (or group of objects), ie, that . 
some expressions are genuinely i 
referring expressions. - (Smith's failure' 
to see this distinction lead$ him: 
-throughout to equate Davidson's 
• “Prinripie . of. Charity 11 wite? , a : 
description: theory of names.) '• 

Finally, it teems very uncjeari hpw ■ 
tfte rejection pitber;of tep potion of. 
genuinely referring ^rpsslpns or of , 

, the idea of an independent ' theory of '.V 
reference affects the, possibility of 
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Mercenaries of the cross 


D. P. Wa ley 

Norman Housley 

pie Italian Crusades: The Papal- 
Angewn AlUanee and (he Crusades 
3 I 43 1 Cbns,ian ky Powers, 1254— 


one^whi^ the^lrt ° SSf*" amo™g ""he Sh0U,d ha , ve ^ a «ra«ed by hones of 

SSB5S3S? ^-Mssa 

iwalion Ue t«Snm£7S H r pa V*\ fean ' n * a • but h “ m »ch to the poinlto li ther - Y° un * men fa Particular have 
criS IM h d r fi, ! anC,B ask how and when he acquiredthem ° fte ?. ;i . beei] attracted by such 

Guelfism W " en l be / oe ! us °f smee as a young man he had held verv pwdjrililies, while sometimes their 

d r±L , BrrjrMctt 
a i usua 

- SHSSsI 

E llfgll IsSll 

J crusades was well rewanle^Th'ere ^ u true v 1,111 ODO cannot 

were so many reason, whv Frenchmen cJ-rta^jSSSKSS 

IS 

[The Gaelic frontier 


' -• 50 near to abortion, is 

_ bnlliantlynarrated; it was the bankers 

Clarendon Press: Oxford J™ toe Church’s success in hardline 
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. jT vl 11 was IQC □ ameers 

success in handling 
mem, that made possible the crucial 
military successes of Benevento and 
Tagliacozzo. 


MSMJSPSfi: C mS JESS'S na,m !i y — » p " of Sf' e "'“' m r K=flKSK 

documented hitory of me^eval^ n!u SJ!!?? . ? uesri ° n whelh « the Consequently it is also impossible to 
has In general not been SlSlthi SS^bILSS* ^Jm Chrtotan. 

theme of the two rival parries, Guelfs reeardedT 8 2 nd ? hou,d ** Portrayed as “the 

and OhibelUnes, certamlv has teen SSSSS ?l a ^formatron of the P*«ig* or if it is 


iiuiman nousiey would not claim that nennip ' r t- wnai L., . tnc preacning of 

• GuelDsm is the topic of his book b,n ISw P »£ ght ° f su F h crusaders and ,, ach i e Y ed an overwhelnSng 
his treatment of the «£KitaS ftS 5 m 2 f y »f“J! themselves - His "g"' ' a "d “the care taken by thl 
between the mid-thliteenifantJ mfrf ?!, ,hese ma!ten is of £y na , t0 justify and preach 7 the 

fourteenth renfuries wSch wjfe jnSmv^ISfth ? 1 n f t f?'l nce in the SEt? Was we ” rewa roed". There 
granted crusading status is Z cSde las teelTiPfln^ ^° k i7 he re S0 manv reasons wh v Frenchmen 

^siftWFr LP ^ The Gaelir 
As 0 " -nShi irrf a _ c ^Jdenc 

SfffiW 6 oHttdiWdual lm PH«. truly enough, dial tho 

J - R - Mad *iicott 

» ^TSS. ln 1T& Robin Frame 


less like God’s cause or simplv be«i 

chip^ en r^x„ ra :„r fi ” ffa 

makes some of the omteS^ffE 
book superfluous. The more £!,!£ ^ 
is given to the achieveS 

SpsassaaSS 

it has yet to be proved", “there islfttu 

X#\^ k and 

wo U k d b h - b , est , t0 “"cS a |hat thUisJ 

££ 'T; T b 

expected. Elsewhere, hi the^S% 
things, it falls to throw light and swn- 
rash claims are made, but overall itiia 
very worthwhile book indeed 


SSgtZ* }° & vc tb e country an 
S/ h h '« h p ,ace on the horizons of 
English kings; but it is a temntnHnn 


r,or e n ji ne Guelf undertakings, while 1 
family (British Library Additional MS bound ‘o lead to clafi 

RnrJnHnp C0 " ams tfe, standard merely just but holy 
rioreniliie account rviliani^i 1 


r„„r,i , ump Horizons of 

English kings; but it is a temptation 
£?««» e . a8y t0 “t* Robin Frame 
has not succumbed to it. His concern is 

the fiER m m tb ? ro * e °f Ireland in 
tne English political world, but with 

?n e W ,^ ira 5 on . a of the Anglo-Irish 
nobility and with the emergence of a 

2«2 1 ESS P° U,5c ^ community, which 

IStfSs 

S* They wanted what meat 
ZSSS’mZZ?^ fourteenth- 


^ ™ »-* ^uT.he%„„7^e„ a rof 

* uffiie tS L 2 ua u IV (1327-29) pwch s fundamental nature economic importance of Qasconv- fa SES^K? ,Hea . ft,r advancement which 

■ohM„eciL ,nd ,he 4 ° f «■' 

*p«n^ v fcHt b ii pSsi^sksjisS^ 

Gfu'fw/v* 5 * ™ fbe outlawry of unfathomaHp^h susplc j Qn " however imperial claims of its overlord 8 cu& S leufor% 8U % esta '. lbe monarch 
Ghibclimism, can only be understood JJ?™? ntable ‘ he motives of those authority was too feeble RS; ^ ed ^ forthem than they did for the 

through aknowiedee of how if worked °[ untee f armies are bound to ??nety too poor and disunited Tbe >' were left with the 

Herd Ho daisy has much to contribute* ^mseives and others - that the birth to b Wallace or a Bruce R- hl ? ,ve P u blin-based rule of an Enslish 

»S h Pbrf«y8 Guelf dipIoSMte b aSd Wh0 toofcr the «°« to ^ and lS ^^^osed^ewasnosubsK 

Ek Ul vSH Uhltl ? ns b 1 acdo n and Is at or tbo A^onese ““vl^ted by an English monarch “tS ^L ? «ui un md who oft8n vrfelded thl 

5 U ^ hen describing the means Pg^tism ways from that of ou tlyinglordshlp to feel msaplinary .powers of .roval 

^ bBreb y Qndlf armies were gathered had claimed *0°d wills it!” Jbe forte nor the favour whiS the £ 5SSf nment ., v V dl0ut ita powers 

^■tAaBs^aa SSS&St 


f SJS?A? e 1 Cr ? wn made no financial 

1 £E5 t& °? lrdand - But H remained a 
> g! ace where patronage might be 
; d ^P ensed » royal rights enforced 
1 S r ed fdr ser vice abroad, and 
Scottish expansionism countered. In a 

Shtoth^Or ar ’ I ^ ,and ’ s contribution 

mi H Crown’s resources and to its 

nesa e atCgy W ° S &f fro “ 

on the aspirations of the nobilfty and 
on their relationship with the English 
government gives the work a 
coherence and a unity which a more 

of Inland wo!5 

^vantage figE+Stt 

f™i tte f ? well studied elsewhere, are 
lak en for granted here: the 
institutions of English Ireland and the 
ffijP"*"! of Gaelic Ireland. Yet It 
u dMcult to describe the growth of a 
22? mmumty without giving some 
J? 1 ? 1 both to the Irish parliEmenl, 

bn ^ . that., community 
lOBether. and in rka 


are aTh r o^ flCari ° nln “-lS 

,fot f wJYlflKSlffcW "t Ireland 


^ St ^ — ? .^ h , , dMS „ sa-^BaEas& 

^ \Bg&j£ai5 £. SwsteSS 
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: iaaisfi, ■Saf a^S^gwaBsasge 

. modern European society, as well as^ IS ns ? n8 u socialization affectiria SjSSfS’ J n reviewing charivaris ■ J*/*® 1 ® w aa constant, fte- need^ ”5^ 

efg^r poopte rr ^^Jks 


Warn fK- ^r More 

J«re the conditions of the 
8 countryside wher« 

^ constant, Yhe need fir 


-ffi b K a7 ^ y WSSSS 

fjn«tr p Sn csu ^ s ll “r i sf 

W-Mca! 


thm commue to broaden 

tne hoiiznn of fha aI.^.. 1 ,jj 


by.C. Robert and M. 


in me notion 
Other aiithroi 
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STHiunnas some resonance nnkl - 11 - , ve: Importance bfthh 

n of elemental opppslSS ftressedby Frame w2S 

Jpoiogical notions, suchas S W a , resui t df GaelftciS^ 

a ^d 0f tn v^SSSS 3 

j®®feKWP u 6v ; .Resentment 


•j _____ V. r . iu auauc uic 

g coramunlty’s attitude to the English 
y monarchy. 

° i 0 ^ con ? ml< ' fetors, too, deserve a 
? l a i|f r Place In the story. The sourcesof 
\ the effe «s of the Black 

3 •«? 1 ’ and tbe curious fluctuations In 
royai revenues from Ireland, are all 
1 Ka ec ! which are touched on lightly 
1 and which leave unanswered 

questions. Does some more general 
, economic crisis, - for example, lie 
r SSfdJ» unexplained and apparently 
precipitous fall in the Irish -custofns 
' ^yennes between the reigns of 
Edward J and of his grandson/ 

But if there is room for a more 
SSgrebeMivq view of the world in 
which the Anglo-Irish nobility moved, 
fijtn® 5 book remains a most valuable 
“fibon to their -history and to the 
growing stock of works- on l|ie 
&/*»"« the English -: "frontier/ 
f a J es •- .Froni' now on Anglo-Irish 
.society, pt a period crucial to its ; 
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jej'eptoen essays published to. cale- 
ffl* :0, $ conttburion to^medieva 
studies of the late Professof J. A. W- 
Bennett,: ; The essays include;. “TTie 
Adviser” hv Dari David, 
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Stella Purge Revard ke P' 

Pi 

Tbe War ln Heaven; Paradise Lost that 
and the Tradition of Satan’s Rebel- the 
lion cont 

315pp. Cornell University Press. £14. “Thi 
0 m 1138 6 7 Hea’ 


God m D. J. Enright 

kept sex^ride^jiTh^f^fa^h^^ * l “"made; as Milton has it, they “cannot mor e f 

Professor Revard riohrlw m . ? Ut -S ann [Wl a ting die". God could r^hL* War and es ? of a walkover, 
that w __“gbtly maintains annihilate the rebel nm^ic h.., ,u_. Revard s commentary is crammed with 


Talking of God and the Devil - since 
we were made in the image of these 


conrtnumg mampulator and seducer 
The master ptot, | aid down ”i; 
Heaven, ts archetype not only for the 
fotore otot in Eden, but fori S3? 
Plots Of course are like treason- when 

S?t£K But 


reasons why it would not suit. 67 noT^haJ 0 W S Mi j t0a or .““W HJgh ma,,er * hou cnjoln’si me, O pii 

that^tbm^h^r'inTOlves^o^Hh?^ SSton h’ "!? y ^ fairiy Sur ® ‘hat SjfUjjJ “® nd hard, for how shall I rt 


Adam commences his questioning, 

SSZfil Voices , the embarrassment 
that Milton must have fclt: 

High matter thou eajoin'at me, O prime of 
Sad task and hand, for how shall I relate 


S£5=£Ba5l Sfc.SLSl SSSSESS 

underetanding them. Givm, of course ^ ard ^ us 10 °®e particular p^ot Shf a f t,m8 ^ u COin ® l th P se in t®“t on that he was original^ JnSSffi&SS striking figure of Abffi to wh?m 
that we have some modest under- ”3?"^ bo , P°®® “wiU do well to HmL, SR simi,ar this modlcunT of^ SSSIw this Revard <fraws our MtenSn- wS 

standing of ourselves. Literature, ^ e ® ber that a ‘Satanic’ conspiracy ^dr d^L ( ln, Wpl0S,ves) to P 1 ®^® temporary victory. 5 confrontation with SHtan is Nfe-like 

as wo know (or used to), is a great ^“^„ t t Venl *. yearly rccalled by pronhiSfhP^ 1 ^ an ,l ven gnmmer T «m -, c like (that is) the wars ofwor^ foUowed 

supplementary guide m these matters. T^, nt S“ th ’p“P , 7 Englishmen^ ’ fJ 11 ® >ateriah Temporary it is for the loyal angels by blows between Sedc hS 

Trice, for example, Milton’s Paradise ^®'.. tbat P ltJ t included some of the SJmSfS? ^°J s PJ rito H? andfie Q' by pluckiqg up whole (Milton surely couldn”h™ve ™nted to 

Lost.... '*&*«* . Present in Satan’s 2ff thS? J"* tbe rebel an g®fs *o“ n,a »“5 and forests and dropping riVoitf all similarity 

But not so fast! Remember, things ^ SS^ 8 Lo C «S 11 began in secrec y. Invention seerSd^'^ 67 ’ th ? *ll e wnmora h R^iln” 8 Hnd ° n th ® cnom y ,ndeed between modern slatesmmi ° 

ss^sstssl ar h ? 

^No Heairen hadn^ Jossible". If the war in reducing the stature of the gTOdangels SrteSS? ^^th^lS “ 0th ° r 

Igilifi Pi®! 

sSSSfSSSsi S^fttSSSS s&mJSS 3ES 
^for r t ° u sssafesasi^ 

Thus, to understand SntnnV vearlv rernllM hu P „T,._.___.u nspi r acy baffled, but notso the readan M<i* nn i, thatof Books I and II: in nnv mnrir it 10 aai ™ H 1 ® 1 Had Dr Johnson read 


be earned to ridiculous lengths, 
whether self-abasing or self- 
aggraadlzlng, whereby what is truly 
enlightening is darkened by what is 
merely informative. Backgrounds can 
obscure foregrounds. 

Thus, to understand Satan’s, 
relationship to God, an understanding 
of Books V and VI of Paradise Lost it 
crucial. But to understand Books V 
and VI. it appears, a knowlerls* nf nn 


hi m u6s « uicam 10 oear this 

— w... x Wua u means nine -worse "Mlbnn mwS?’ Revard continues, 

things have happened since- and for us remln^'w d ne ^ r havo em P lo yed 

to look at Satan “in the light or Guy J53S Mh, ° B ? rt f h,y w trappings of 
Fawkes, or the Pope of Rome, or some I2Sj»* \ ’ ■ J But what else could he 
kino Ia«b H neia-nkt^aL » 1 » employ? In descrihlno tha, 


"VM-Uiv 

anythin 


o oear this . ^ damaging rieavcn. 

continues, “ el P‘ n 8 t° tarn it into something 
employed EI?S em , *. n 8 Hell - and thus d iscrediting 
ipings of u™ el b>c of heroic battle” as found in 
p Homer and attnr.lHno Ufar jrt Asnanfil 


on the war in Heaven. 

JHSIE *E!i is . intcU !6®nt 


i. n ,nTf — tt ” QM r ,s ‘iiicuigonr, wmre or ms poem , True it « 
^rif^cprdJne, deeply engaged, and impossible to ascertain Milton’s 
hSS? W ° d ,n 5? rmed “‘be war in opinion on the point (and his intention 
e , nded aft « two K not what counts), W to put $ £ta 

, i L ha i! l ? ke l! he £ two T ay ls > t0 make tbe poem sound like a 
n^M 10 Write this book - but she is a chocolate. “The war in Heaven" 

tiw wav ^3, re P r ® s ®"‘ atlve T °ffentier in Revard asserts. “Is a real War. ” That is’ 
above. It would be exactly what It is not. In real ww 
K aay > Look fo thy people get killed. The angels are 

equipped with real weapons, swords, 


* -«u nut persuaoea mat the war in Anrinst 1081 85 « may - and I suspect “ H P ols aao P l material arras." Dr 

Heaven dominates Paradise Lost as the arff JS u nie ,- ‘. n JJ Uton ^ more concerned to enliven JoKl !? >n J would have remained 
Trojan war dominates the Aeneid and SaracteS $ !*■ . tt “ ff® ^ by the tide of fortune ^ Ur P rised whatever he had read , for he 
the Odyssey, and that it was because K tS thL S S 0 rW C ^ 006 J han ^ «duce the stature of the actors never supposed that error, impropriety 
Milton considered the war so Mn unlwS Jri h^Wh .^P 1 u to us: J we {. or whatever reason - when the third ? r could be excused or 

ssrs-s'te'st-n JiCa 0 aa.” P K3s: ssa ^ 

saS?»!M faa»K JsssB’Arsaia- 
SsSESSaSa? &“sc«ia teSsSS^n 

SS*!!L2 , 5. W .to Hnven", " i “-'-^1? “ u i= leBr dlfflcultnpl tXri XSL^LH 


heart “-Zj j ,, att /> W UW 

and l® ad - Yet even so, Milton 

1 ^Xn? Cdy T riti S gi ? cl ,P her ’ orln 

3f dh “d or in the haiku type of 
™py allusiveness which needs to have 
^Qranee injected from outside. 

tSlSfn ® f th ® warin Heaven in 
f *s intellective.” There is 
no cause to quarrel with that; though I - 
S..JB ®° nv inced by Revard's 
«3d& b ® tweei ) d ®fccts of reason 
Satan>1 Pride ia ‘ 
emotional, like 

• C6len5S*f ride A a ? d t^ooly caught in 

self"" d ^a * con « Bt fag phrase, “fist of 
H mA ' she continues “To 

5 - ?H nd J fllto "’ s uae of pride ... It 

. scqualnted with” the “long Sd 

• ttVnW 81 traditIoo’ 8 which 
not M!nni2 d ^“f am ®nt times and is 

1 b5te te £z ntu the tim ® of auch 

AqulnM y f i th S ra 'J* Anselm and 

BSs-iftSha - * 

: -ISSSS! A . patristi ® tradid “ « • 

, • "jj*®f than the other way about. 

bai3vSSJ r 2L ,Sroblem for Ch £istians 
CXl«tetS% to “ccount for the 

'• 1 33 worid created and v - 

• -iE^ M° d bl0in eless God, The ■ 
?esult np a ! ev H entered the world as a 
'. women i^i els Iu8tin g after human 
Irie en * try at a auspiciously 

I tSrl 1 ■*■>*■ the Question), ■ 

• ^Sdtv^nf 0881 “ involves the 

'Sttoic w ? n ^ n * not of men. . 

■ ^ ® Q vy make a more 

al»o envy of the Son and 

'• l»iid th twf 5 Promoted over his . 

*wJy.?P r P per dwire to rise, or 

■ to • 
evfl;Th2i»i° “ “d thus ipiqated 

liWith . jS2?ff er m ^ n too chose to fell, 
i')*rf^Kp?“ nrage |! ientj to this. J 
; :':l4feK': , A han generally considered j t.. 
^’®iptos 1,1 ^ various, 'riiajor .. 

^®ndrio/^ d 3^®®d to be sexually 
TtfSHHSS tempt, hetakes ;! 
fJSiS 1 be*?elf. This rationale ; 
? «jnstituHng a defence . r,- 
••■•MN) gJJJJF RfiRBi which (as Revard , . 
-Pspfld ^ origmai arid ■' . | >; 


>wder and build 
throw the loyal 
i. Milton gives us 
e latter fall about 
it of their arms - 


spears, arrows, shields brazen CZ Ti me latter tall about ana ot coun 
chariots, and they can be really SS? of . theI '' ar,n| - although thi 

wounded - Moloch is cleft In twain - bc P°, mt that you never In dc 

and feel pain. But thrir "ethereal ?SerinJ flrmdur * ° r 

substance"quickly heals. They were i b ^ tlon *o the dislodged, bu 

■nade Immortal and wij hay? to b. ma&teagjjg “auK 


Shiv m»Wnr S /P t o.tbeir arms - although the immediate issue was 

sai t & 

aass-iSSSr-tA ^r w 'a b v u,Uve,ofl * hta ™ therd ^ 


Petition 


Lady, the leaves are catching flre in the avenue 
the wattle fence around the estate is In need of repair 

T. g ‘ L‘ d ° ne thdr b ? llin «' kind, are thr M m<mUu in „ lr 
and I am not so young as I was. Man and boy 

I have lived in this country cloister, thi* fair park 

with Its great house of Tucjor chimneys and colonnades 

where I have wiped my boots, and made iiiy prompt report ! 

of deer, of poachers apprehended, of suckers lopped ^ 

of branches migled from the pond before the eut 

windows, and beside the house the darling church 

topped with a spire you can see for miles that seems to tug It 

heavenward. It* neve no longer than its transepts, windows * 

whose tracery o f ,, 4f shapes these six htwdred yJar. • ■ 

has writhed and wrestled In the peritecostal gale 

^ to -tone floor I sweep, keeping the commandments ' 

always, and twice on Sunday and twice niote during the week . : : 

lighting forty-seven candles, laying out vestments, finding : 

the book,, pulling the bell, pumping the Organ: : i 

WHEREAS your sweet self has visited Me, stepping 
my threshold *tf the gate, brought Into my roo&Tuch . Uiht l - 
as 1 had never dreanied foe multitude of cobwebs ’ 

nor guessed foe wealth of dust my dutiful years have gathered 
■ ; whereas the fragrance of tout taU .nd cheerful progress i - , 

has g us ted through the treta f hold in trust, whose many 
colours I had mistaken for My early autumn . 

. until they flared before your. laughter ;but did not fall ' ' 
whereas you have expressed concern at foe state of foe fence 
, not for my lord’s sake but for mine, whereas you know 
a tine from a royal like no other woman. I have met < 
whereas the man T am is belling as never before ~ 

WHEREFORE be pleased to accept my boqourable services' ' 
vegetables, fruit and nuts front My small garden, hares • 
shot as they nibbled my lord’f fence, whose ancestor ; 

would.poach the German king by nmnlng h|m hard at fo, hunt 
wherefore know that I whd epi neither lord nor poachdr' ■ 
fount the' deer You, Hiy?l||is pur«d to^ summon th*r *' 

jhound* rtnfr mUimt wife tjieir ^Mfoig cftlepda^V ‘ ^ ' f ^ ;; 


stsSSSSS 
a»3« teftu ai-A 

Sa^ay"‘ UVe,0fial,tBn0therd “ ) '' f theBo^SS^i^ 

. y ‘ fonre Addisons pious view - that 

At the outset, lit Book V, whqn .finnjljr &rtan is shown us “miserable in 
" 1 111 . . ■ ' ■ the heights of his triumph” and Adam 

as triumphant in the heights of his 
misety”. 

Perhaps then, as “real war" , we had 
better leave the story to children;-*- 
mair Adults can. read it as aUespry 

"■ — i fo -f SRS WSSYSSMrE' 

concent us rathor than its mechanics, 

B nrt Mail ItfitaSiikakH I- ■ _ J . t 


At. the outset, In Book V, whqn 


j m r T, -I uivwuoiuvT. 

and hfe .'’nature" fa conveyed more 
r^ntlyM BpoksUndll than In Varid 
: V», not finding an explanation of wAy 
things are as they are .that vexed 
question of how a good God can ailbw 
«VU 50 much leeway - but an 
illustration of what they are or may be. 

Professor Revard basthe benefit of a 
subject- that .fascinates even ln the 

™g.?f boredom- some of those dry 
pafrfatlc bones still have, lift in tberin 
8hev. raises Imjsortapt questions, 
.Whether or not. ond always agrees urith- 
her ai»wdrs - Abuse -of wh|cHseem to 

SI!? “x® 5 ro f®- c °i9i 1 « d glow about* - 
than. And.' she. often perceptive 
asides, as when pointlng oaf foat, 
though the prelapsariari^S&tah isnT 
snowp In Paradise Last ("never do we 
even sfcehlm in the throesof conflict") 
we see the prelaps arian Adam, in Book 


we see the prelapsarian Adam, in Book 
fe rauch the same situation and 
.condition as;. Satan before his fall: 
petfsot, pre-eminent, exerdslng great 
. Mmmaod.and sway, yet required to 

fi!^ y ■ ?*L‘ s *4 , l a J 1 y* brings Out . 
hw Q dy ‘ ^advertent parallel:. 

^ysleeplst foouf aiSsaufe 

, reported by Raphael some 630 Hues,, 

‘ JH? wh^pferiiiR . to Reehtobnb, k . 
“SSRSjJ riignt- foflowing, the Son’s 

- proclamation as OnH’t itLi • 




j, , : ^ 

^■nl'V . rir^r'r^' ■ i - . ru . in , i •'• ' r ; ; ■>. ' foc^onfo^rattoec^uldbeaBo^to ^ 


^^o^nginatana . .= : . ;..■ - • i*® ; yo«w : monw .wno snow* nu ietferr.be 

paaBI!e ' : <* 'if ^ v f ‘ ; ^ • 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


Dabblers in literature 


Peter Keating 

Joanne Suattock and Michael 
Wolff (Editors) 

The Victorian Periodical Press: 
Samplings and Soundings 
400pp. Leicester University Press. £28. 
1} 8020 2463 7 

For manv I rue Victorian commenta- 
tors, loosing back on a century of 
bewildering social change and trying to 
make sense of it, the growth and 
influence of the periodical press stood 
out hs a major feature. George Saints- 
bury argued that the expansion of 
‘'periodical literature'' was even more 
characteristic of the age than “the 
enormous popularisation and multi* 
plication of the novel''. T. H. S. Escort, 
making much the same general point, 
suw Britain as a country full of men and 
women cuger to turn their thoughts 
into print: “Most moderately wcll- 
eduented people nowadays arc uctunl 
or potential authors. They have dab- 
bled in literature far purposes of 
pleasure or profit, they have published 
n book, or inoy have written magazine 
or newspaper articles." 

Modem scholars have followed their 
Victorian counterparts in acknowled- 
ging the centrality of Victorian periodic- 
als and newspapers to any understand- 
ing of the age; virtually ail serious 
studies of Victorian Britain draw ex- 
tensively on the press for documenta- 
tion, and many popular studies are 
little more than anthologies of material 
taken from the periodicals. The press 
as a subject in its own right Has, 
however, received less attention. 
There ore some wide-ranging surveys, 
a few excellent studies of the reading 
public (seen mainly in relation to 


Press, that the "systematic and 
general study of the press has hardly 
Begun". Tile sub-title of their book has 
been carefully chosen to reinforce this 
belief. What they offer are “samplings, 
and soundings", fourteen exploratory 
essays by different writers, stages 
towards an eventual full-scale, 
inclusive study. 

There is something audacious about 
even contemplating that ultimate goal. 
The difficulties involved were outlined 
by Walter Houghton in the first volume 
of his pioneering Wellesley Index to 
Victorian Periodicals which was pub- 


lished in 1966, and they still sound 
daunting. For a start, nobody appears 
to know how many items make up the 


Victoria n press. In his contribution to 
die present book Houghton fixes the 


figure at “over 25,000 journals of all 
kinds including newspapers", but as 
obscure Victorian publications con- 


particular types of periodical), and a 
fairly large number of monographs on 
Individual papers and editors. Even so. 


it is no doubt true, as Joanne Shattock 
and Michael Wolff point out in their 
introduction to The Victorian Periodical 


tinue to be unearthed that total could 
be conservative. .Shattock and Wolff, 
with the unashamed romanticism that 
characterizes their approach, refer to 
“literally millions of serial articles out' 
there whose allure we dare not admit". 
Even if a reliable total could be 
established, there would still remain 
problems of identifying long-forgotten 
editors, journalists, publishers and 
printers, as well ns trying to clarify how 
such journals were financed, who own- 
ed and who read them. 

Houghton's solution to these 
apparently insoluble problems has 
been to concentrate attention on those 
periodicals which are usually regarded 
as having exerted most influence on 
the opinions of the “articulate classes". 
It is a sensible, perhaps necessary, type 
of compromise. Shattock and Wolff 
admit that the "sheer bulk and range of 
the Victorian periodical press seem to 
make It so unwieldy as to defy systema- 
tic and general study”, but it Is the 
qualifying “seem" that catches the eye 
and indicates the ambition underlying 
this book. Their ideal Is a history or the 
Victorian press "in all its constituent 
parts”, and that means national and 
provincial newspapers, quarterlies,. 


reviews, weeklies, specialist journals, 
even comics. In this area of study the 
basic terminology is so vague as to 
make it difficult to be sure one is 
correct when referring to a magazine, a 
journal, or a review, and in the context 
envisioned by Shattock and Wolff the 
word “press'' would seem to indicate any 
printed text published in serial form, 
for whatever length of time and of 
whatever quality, excluding only 
books. Whether a project based on so 
inclusive a definition can ever be 
manageable is for the future to justify. 
Immediately, the essays collected in 
The Victorian Perodical Press are valu- 
able both as case studies and for the 
ways in which they chart the various 
areas of study that would need to be 
explored fully in any overall view. 

The Victorian Periodical Press is 
divided into three .section*, “The Critic 
as Journalist” , “Management and 
Money", and “The New Readership", 
though the individual essays constantly 
raise questions - of circulation and 
readership and thematic links. In spite 
of this, a fairly fundamental distinction 
can be made between those essays in 
which (he centre of interest is the 
periodical itself (its organization, 
editorial policy, funding, or character- 
istic content and readership), and 
those in which the principal Interest lies 
outside the periodical, in a major 
author’s use of this form of publishing 
or in the kinds of concern that are 
reflected or propagated by periodicals. 
At least half of the essays come into 
this second category. 

The most direct instances are, Brian 
Moidment's study of Ruskln's use of 
the periodical press to capture new 
kinds of reader; Ann and John Robson 
on John Stuart Mill's various excur- 
sions into journalism; Helene Roberts 
on the treatment by the mid-Victorian 
press of art exhibitions; and John 
Woolford's demonstration that during 
the 1850s we can observe in the 
periodicals important changes taking 
place in the role of the literary critic. All 
of these essays could be placed just as 
appropriately in other contexts, as 


also, with stranger qualifications, 
could some of the wider-ranging con- 
tributions. Brian Harrison, for exam- 
ple, on the development of periodicals 
to support specific reform movements, 
notably temperance and feminism; 
Aled Jones's fascinating revelation 
that in the 1870s there was a concerted 
attempt to set up a provincial newspap- 
er network to express a radical work- 
ing-class point of view; and Donald 
Gray’s researches into the equally 
fascinating, but murkier, regions of 
early Victorian scandalous journalism. 

Louis James on the Servant's Maga- 
zine and Michael Wolff on the British 
Controversialist and Impartial Inquirer 
form useful bridges to those contribu- 
tors whose concern is primarily with 
question of management and organ- 
ization: Joanne Sha track's impressive 
unravelling of the in-fighting tnat sur- 
rounded the control of the North 
British Review, Sheila Rosenberg on 
John Chapman's desperate attempts to 
keep the Westminster Review financial- 
ly solvent; Maurice Milne on the rise 
and decline of Sunderland’s flourishing 
newspapers at the tum-of-th c-century; 
and Scott Bennett's "Revolutions in 
Thought'' which claims modestly to 
"attempt nothing but to open discus- 
sion of the commercial side of mass 
market publishing” and develops into a 
convincing argument that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 


The Barsetshire code 


Roy Foster 

Shirley Robin Letwin 

The Gentleman in Trollope; 

Individuality and Moral Conduct 

J03pp. Macmillan,. £15. 

.0 335 31209 0 


behaviour where the world would least literature is that it gives Trollope- 
expect it - Lord Monogram brutally readers a licence for self-indulgence 
abusing Dick Roby'a wine, or the and contradictory assertion. Thus, 
Bishop, of Eimham snubbing the when Dr Letwin frames her discussion 
Roman Catholic Father Barham (".The of Madame Max Goesler around the 
poor have ever been the salt of the idea of her Jewishness, the dedicated 
earth, my lord,- said the pnesl. That Trollopian will find pleasure in 
ben the whole question', said the triumphantly correcting her. (Madame 


"It may. seem rather hard"i remarked 
the Saturday Review In. {863, "that 
critics should read Mr TrollopeV 
novels and enjoy them And then abuse- 
them for being what they are”. 
Nowadays abuse is out of fashion, or at 
least tempered. Commentary takes the 


ben the whole question’, said the' triumphantly correcting her. (Madame 
Bishop, turning to his host and Max is only called a Jewess in a 
beginning to talk about a breed of pigs characteristically wild fantasy of Lady 
which bad lately been imported Into Glencora’s, at a point when she Is still 
the Palace styes,”) Nor does Dr Letwin ■ wondering whether the lady might not 
make as much as she might of the be a forger and a drunkard too. In fact, 
observations of The American Senator though Madame Max married a Jewish 
(who lectured on "The irrationality of banker, all we are told is that she was 
Englishmen") ; while some important the daughter of a small-town attorney, 

" ‘ and refers to Mr Emillus as "a pastor of 

our church".) 


common characteristics of . Trollope’s 
"gentlemen' 1 are left unexamlned. One 

i. .1. _! . -.ill 1 J M. L. 


convincing argument that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
can be considered the founders of the 
mass-market periodical in Britain. 

One of the outstanding strengths of 
The Victorian Periodical Press is its 
demonstration that virtually no area of 
Victorian life was uninfluenced by, or 
impervious to, the power of the press: 
it is the ubiquity of the press that makes 
it simultaneously such an awkward 
subject to grasp and an integral part of 
so many areas of study. Brian Maid- 
ment points out that the magisterial 
Cook and Wedderbum edition of Rus- 
kin's works has served to bolster the 
common twentieth-century belief that 
a writer produces books or volumes, 
whereas familiarity with Ruskin’s 
varied modes of publication reveals a 
complex reliance on serial and 
periodical forms which can affect in 
subtle ways how we read those stately 
volumes (or, Indeed, the pocket edi- 
tions) .that eventually emerged. The 
similar case of Matthew Arnold has 
long been understood, and also applies 
to many other Victorian writers whose 
"books would, in the words of George 
Salntsbury. “never have appeared as 
books at fir, if it had not been for the 
periodical press. 

One important motive behind that 
movement from periodical to book 
publication was the desire by writers to 
escape the limited readership of the 
periodicals. It is obviously the case that 
many people read periodicals without 
buying their own copies, but still, 
circulation figures show that most of 


cessful moments a scandal and gossip 
magazine like Renton Nicholson's The 
Town could sell 8,000 copies per week, 
while the monthly Servant's Magazine 
made do with 4,000 and the intensely 
serious British Controversialist sold 
about 2,000. 

There were some notable exceptions 
to this general trend among the reform 
periodicals discussed by Brian Harri- 
son, the most spectacular example 
being the Band of Hope Review which 
in 1861 could boast a weekly circula- 
tion of 250,000. Only the Penny Maga- 
zine among the periodicals aimed at a 
general readership could even dream 
of reaching such a huge audience, and 
then it did so only for a very short time. 
Hie true significance of the Penny 
Magazine, however, is that the attempt 
by Charles Knight and the SDUK to 
establish a mass-market was conscious 
and calculated. The experiment faded, 
but it was to be revived with greater 
success later in the century by a quite 
different breed of publishers and edi- 
tors. 

Circulation figures considered by 
themselves have only a limited in- 
terest: it is the living people they stand 
in place of that matter, and identifying 
them is clearly what Scott Bennett 
describes as "one of the most intract- 
able problems in studies of periodical 
literature”. Evidence about the finan- 
cial backers of periodicals or the wage 
rates paid to different groups of prin- 
ters and journalists may be hidden 


; until that rich and rambling terrain is 
■carefully, .contoured for the critic’s 
purpose, it Is a curious anomaly that 
many of these authorities still contrive 


throughout the process to . spell the 
names of minor characters wrongly, or 
to make small mistakes in retailing the. 


plots. 'Die /suspicion rpeurs that alT this 
■industry, scientific as it seems, is 
merely the rationalization of. people 
looking for ah academic excuse to read 
tlfe atones.- . . • t. 


M 

ty . for 
W one, 


is their attitude to their children, 

another their complete lack or* These harmless pleasures are ana- 
aesthetic sense (if one excepts Mr lo&onsto the (Mtematiouaknowledge-- 
Harding's violioncellpL Here one ahteness displayed by aftclanados ot 
' might extrapolate from Trollope's own Anthony Powell; or the obsessive 
..character and experience - which is discussions about The ArdW3 that 
also relevant when considering his thc raost unbkely dinner- 

belief in perseverance and tenacity as **“**• ^yi, no M amount description 
virtues with a motal content all tneir or asseveration .wrote Trollope In his 
own; Perhaps .most surprisingly, Dr autobiography, could I succeed in 
Letwfo also leaves unexplored a key. uiaking any reader understood; how 
quotation , about the young , Lady much these characters with their. 
GlencocA. "I do not know that she was belongings nave been to me in my 
at all points a lady", says Trollope in ,at * er I 1 "- !- ;Bufc contraiy to his 
Can rou Forgive t$9r7\ - but had Fate expressed wpCCtation/hls rcm&rkablj! 

thorough |pntlemaii?V • y l™d < phRractefJzrition 

explan 
I books 

: novels??, lit' .... 

: lOdaLdLyfaioiii 


. oeiongings nave ceen to mem my 
latter lira. V. i But, contraiy to his 
expressed expectation, bto wmftrkabiy. 

irarrattve 1 fold ■ -pharactef Jzfolon 
.produced ' .exactly this .kind . of 
- .Identification on the part of hJs readers 
‘ as welj, His fe|ationshlp.,foh&( public 
involved another .kind of complicity 
...too} a-. rtore or 1 ‘less ';Constant 


the periodicals reached relatively few 
readers. At mid-century, the long- 
established Quarterly and Edinburgh 
reviews haa sales figures of about 
- 8,000, while the radical Westminster 
and the Free Church North British 
survived uneasily on circulations of 
approximately 1,500. At its most suc- 


these various publications, must neces- 
sarily involve more conjectural 
methods,. Even the specialist journals 
really tell us immediately only that the 
readers shared a specialist interest: in 
other respects they might well have had 
little in common. As one way of 
reaching through to the values and 
attitudes of readers, Louis James sug- 
gests that we should approach 
periodicals in much the same way as 
the literary critic analyses a novel or 

E oem, by accepting that each publics- 
on Is a "microcosm, to, a lesser or 
greater extent, of a cultural outlook”, 
and drawing our conclusions not only 
directly from content but indirectly 
from format which is Itself “a form of 
communication". Michael Wolff is 
dearly sympathetic to this approach, 
and his essay on 77ie British Con- 
troversialist is, like James’s on the 
Servant’s Magazine , a skilful attempt 
to define just one segment of. that 
elusive Victorian reading public. 

But a segment It is and a segment It 
remains, heightening once more the 
difficulty of moving from specific case 
studies to an overall view. In this- 
respect the comparison between the 
historian of periodicals and the literary 
critic could provide a salutary lesson as 
well as a useful method. That particu- 
lar kind of critic at least got trapped In 
the text and couldn’t get out. It would 
be sad if the Victorian periodical 
should come, to exercise a simu&r 
disabling temptation. The Victorian 
Periodical Press is not entirely free of 
, that danger, but It does also offer an 
impressive range of escape routes. 


Brian Martin : 

•M^ag^ Society jTheNqvel^i of ■ ‘ 
244pp; Univefrity of Pittsburgh press. 
. 0 8229 2800 6 


relation tb the history of the novel as a 
i . literary form, and comparisons . Sf* 
made with the techniques of both ; 
James pad Joyce. The fatp of-the self 
V and the fate of society fatpeyhJofridhe 
; fete of the self Isldcked", are what 
. , Fisher is concerned with. He concludes : 


thqfrBHoft novels are an attempt to 
find ' a new expression for, botn 
individual and society; . 


..—■salt had her owp problems r - ? . 
ng expressible identity: flw • 


undpaMlqri 


walks df Barohwfer or, ' Allin 
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Between the books 


Antonia Phillips 

Enrique Hank Lopez 

Conversations with Katherine Anne 
Porter 

326pp. Boston: Little, Brown. £8.95. 
Q 31o 53199 5 

Katherine Anne Porter lived a life of 
self-imposed wandering, of endless 
removals and rented rooms (she 
travelled light: two embattled suitcases 
stuffed with manuscripts, notebooks 
sod dresses) as she crisscrossed the 
United States, Mexico and Europe. 
Until her seventies, when the best- 
selling -Ship of Pools and a Pulitzer 
prizefor her Collected Stories brought 
her financial reward, she lived "forever 
on the barest of margins”. In 
Convewano/is with Katherine Anne 
Porter , Enrique Hank Lopez presents 
us with a digest of tape-recorded 
conversations tie had with Porter 
during the last two decades of her life, 
supplemented with material from her 
stones. 

She was born in Texas into a large, 
long-established family, whose 
fortunes - she may have exaggerated 
past prosperities - had tumbled since 
the Civil war: "I am the grandchild of a 
lost War, and I have blood-knowledge 
of what life can be in a defeated 
country on the bare bones of 

K vation,” In conversation she reveals 
jthera pride and an ache for 
antebellum lavishness; but there is also 
a pioneer toughness and realism that 
mint have sustained her throughout 
her life. The myths and mystique of 
both her Southern and ancestral past 
famished her with the material for 
many of her stories - which ate not. 
surprisingly perhaps, sentimental 
eulogies, (A certain amount of 
romanticism about the “Old South” is 
forgivable: if an epoch and place can be 
romantic, the Old South is.) Rather, 
bat stories probe a painful territory in 
which personal experience collides 
with that mythology and mystique. 

The facts of her early life are vague - 
<tae, apparently, as much to a desire to 
conceal her true age as to faulty 
oomory. The youngest of four ana 
motherless from infancy, she was 
brought up by a demanding father and 
Indomitable grandmother. Her 
childhood combined the deprivations 
of convent life (although most of her 
immediate family seems to have been 
vwtously Protestant) and great 
"sodom at home, with visits to 
racetracks (betting allowed), theatres 
ana, shooting galleries; more 
importantly, there was total freedom in 
«ie choice of reading-matter, which 
'^any included Kabclals, . Montaigne, 
ki at0 Wutkerlng Heights. She cut 
wself oft from family and safety by a 
and unconsummated, marriage 
. JJ sateen; which was followed - she 
rau^tlyrealized her unpreparednesa 
' rhil* l y decades of scraping a 
^ 'by Journalism, hack-writing, 
Bluing, fum-extra work; as a singer 
i;? 0 - ballads, and as a ballet 

In Mexico (squeezing it in 
wwcen small revolutionary errands). 
{S’ 1 later she wrote scripts in 
«°dywood, and taught literature and 
. . Jg* ' exhausting university 
Drifting around Texas, then 
$5“ -to Chicago, and West to 
u^oraejo (where she almost died of 
■«* ill-health Bbadowed her 
her 1 life), she eventually 
“"Wln Greenwicfi viUaae. ' 


", ^ ^foog life ,(1890-1980) had its 
SfffcP* weifements: revolutionary 
.VSffHp? '...wo. .Paris .of Joyce, 

: ‘ bSP 1 ®? " and Gertrude Stein; 
- prim in the iovw rum * 


r '•■EH?? ; * be conviction .• • that 
;|E2v Anne ‘Porter was a 

tdSSfi v W too 

,j«f Inteviewr), 


chief priority. Plagued by publishers to 
produce more, and to produce a novel , 
she simply could not - except in “her 
own time 1 ’. There were many fallow 
years, including ones with 
Guggenheim and Yaddo fellowships; 
Iona months of complete solitude, 
while she struggled to write; and 
sudden creative stints: the story that 
made her reputation, “Flowering 
Judas", she claims to have written in 
five hours. Three short novels, Old 
Mortality, Pale Horse, Pale Rider and 
Noon Wine (a story about the 
intrusiveness of evil as devastating as 
any by Flannery O’Connor), were 
apparently written in seven days each, 
within the space of a few months. 
When she did write, her first drafts 
tended to be final; but before that, the 
stories would churn around inside her 
for years. Nor could she write when 
married, as she was twice more, to 
much younger meu. She bolted from 
both these marriages: the loss of 
privacy and independence was not 
made tolerable by the security they 
offered. Even the ownership of her 
first house, when she was over fifty, 
was too confining, and it was 
. abandoned after thirteen months. 

Lopez's book cannot fail to be a 
little interesting, since Katherine 
Anne Porter was an intriguing 
literary figure, a Southern writer 
whose place, if not exactly alongside 
Eudora Welty and Flannery 
O'Connor, is at least close by. But 
one's sense of what be was like is all 
but obliterated by Lopez's often 
simple-minded, cuchd-ridden and 
pompous comments - there is an 
embarrassing piece of armchair 
psychoanalysis about Porter's 
compulsive restlessness. His cloying 
reverence heightens our feeling or 
her determination to let others know 
her only under certain chosen aspects 
- there may have been a Blanche 
Dubois lurking in her. It is 
frustrating to be provided with so 
few dates and facts, and not to know 


Paul Levy 

Anne Olivier Bell and 
Andrew McNeillie (Editors) 

The Diary of Virginia Woolf: Volume 
IV 1931-1935 

416pp. The Hogarth Press. £15, 

07012 0467 2 

How wrong we get Virginia Woolf, and 
what a lot of nonsense is written (and 
spoken) about her by her admirers as 
well as her detractors. Now that her 
letters are in print and the penultimate 
volume of her diaries is published, we 
are in a position to know as much about 
her as about almost any literary figure 
in history. Yet people persist in 
praising or damning her for the 
strangest reasons. The present volume 
of diaries covers a period in which Mrs 
Woolf enjoyed mental stability. A 
right reading of the passages in them 
that refer to her earlier bouts of 
instability rives the lie to those recent 
books and articles that claim, for 
example, that she was never mad, or 
that she was somehow mistreated by . 
her husband. She, at least, was quite 
clear about the nature of her earlier 
illnesses. 

Certainly Virginia Woolf was a 
remarkable person; but much less 
remarkable, on the evidence of her 
diaries, than she appears to those who 
see her as a monster of selfishness and 
snobbishness, or as a wilful creator of 
literary obscurity. In the years 1931 to 
1935, at least, her preoccupations were 
similar to those or most people of her 
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how closely Lopez's indirect reports 
follow what Porter actually said to 
him. When we do have the .benefit 0f 


both quotation and reported speech, 
the discrepancy of tone is unnerving. 
Consequently, one would be happier 
with what can be gleaned from the 
stories themselves, particularly those 
stories and short novels featuring 
Miranda - in Spanish, “the seeing 
one”. But her Collected Stories Is not 
in print in England. 


writing. These were the years of The 
Waves (the agonizingly slow progress 
and surprising commercial success of 
which Leonard Woolf included in his 
expurgated version of the diaries) , The 
Years, Flush and The Common Reader 
(Second Series). 

Social life occupied tiie third place in 
Virginia Woolfs hierarchy of concerns 
in this period. It might very well have 
been even more Important, for in these 
years she lost two of her greatest 
friends, Lytton Strachey and Roger 
Fry, and a third, younger one, Francis 
Birrell. Deeply affected by Strachey’s 
death - there are dozens of entries 
about it - she none the less anticipated 


Carrington's response to it with 
ominously cool rationality: “She says 
she will kill herself - quite reasonable - 
but better to wait until the first shock is 
over and see. Suicide seems to me quite 
sensible." 

In the fourth place, these diaries 
record her thoughts and views about 
politics, both in the narrow sense (the 
General Election of 1931, Baldwin 
succeeding Ramsay MacDonald in 
June, 1935, Labour Party conferences) 
and in the wider one (economic affafts, 
going off thejgold standard, the rise of 
Fascism). Even the admirers of 
Virginia Woolf are too ready to 
concede to those who dislike her (those 
whom she called “Bloomsbury 
baiters", for example), that her 
interest in public affairs was 
abnormally small, or somehow not 
authentic. Her entries for the autumn 
of 1931, to choose a difficult example, 
reflect as much awareness of the 
abandonment of the gold standard as 
we could expect of a contemporary 
novelist-diarist with respect to 
monetarism, say. Misleading things 
have been said recently, in the press 
and on the radio, claiming that Virginia 
Woolf was nearly oblivious to the 
political atmosphere of her own times. 
Of course, it is not surprising that her 
husband, who was political to his 
finger-tips, should have said in 
Downhill All the Way that "she was the 
least political animal that has lived 
since Aristotle invented the 
definition", for that waB by comparison 
with his own attitudes. But it is a little 
strange that the editors of Virginia 
Woolf’s letters should endorse that 
view, for I think it is not supported by 
these diaries, to which they (tad access. 

, The diaries are so dense , and written 
with such evident speed, that they 
often give the impression of being only 
shorthand for the full expression of the 


thought they contain. In many cases in 
which conversation is being recorded, 
It is not easy to tell who is the speaker ; 
and often it is only a discreet 
intervention by the editor that makes , 
identification . of lira interlocutors 
possible. 

Thera are those who have praised 
the literary quality of the diaries, 
sometimes in order to disparage by 
contrast Mrs Woolfs published work. 
It has even been claimed that the 
novels are too polished arid lack the 
freshness of the diaries. But the real 
merit of these diaries 2s extra-literary. 


The germination process 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Alan Burns and Charles 
Subnet • 

The imagina tion on Trial: British and 
American writers discuss their 
working methods 

Allison and Busby. £8.95 
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The title of this book of Interviews and 
more public question-ahd-snswer 
sessions with writers of fiction is taken 
from Wilson Harris, who says “If the 
imagination is on trial, then I don't see 
why imaginative writers whose ; life 
depends op the imagination should not 
speak occasionally; rather than run • 
away . Writers have this definitive thing 
of ‘No, I don’t speak about my- own 
work.' ... I think this is one time 
when it's .valid to say, something.” 
Pressed to elucidate, Harris explains 
that what he means is that “tijereVan 
enormous necessity, something crying 
out from the depth of life, to relatein 
various ways to the objective world. 
He feels a humanistic requirement to 
make strange the apparently objective,, 
world of institutions, a requirement 
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slightly uneasy stance on the question 
of inspiration. Asked about ’whether 
his note-taking was almost accidental, 
B. S. Johnson replied "They do occur 
unexpectedly . : . . They’re what 
Joyce called Epiphanies, sudden 
moments when one realises there’s 
something worth writing down. It's a 
common experience, I’m pro fending 
I’m not unique." Many of the 1 subjects 
speak of rhythms, phrases or images as 
the starting-points of their fiction, but 
show a very articulate awareness of the 
movement from germ to story. Burns 
divides; these components into 
feminine' and - masculine when 
questioning John Gardner, / who 
complains perceptively that .Stanley 
Elkin and Thomas Pynchon are both 
excessively, masculine, "all ‘making’”, 
and . insists - » that "when yoirre 
; working i .. . rpart of you has tb'sit back ’ 


and read It over like a sympathetic 
reader and see if it’s true, if ft’s lovable, 
If it's moving.” Alan Sillitoe 
distinguishes between these two selves 
as poetic and novellstic, saying '.'you 
almost wait for poems: You can't wait 
fox a novel, you have to be active. Bui 
for poems,- you have to be struck or put '' 
onto the tracks, as it were." However,, 
he admits to feeling even as a novelist’ 
“helped ... by something I don’t 
know about”. “Pretending ’I'm not 
unique” is a commonplace - among 
these widely divergent figures. 

It fa; often said ttfiaf shyness is the 


They give the pleasure we get from 
gossip and from histojy. Those who 
dislike Virgins Woolf for snobbishness 
will find grounds for their feelings in 
this volume, of an order that would 
have astonished even Wyndham Lewis 
- as when she records categorically that 
her husband is not a gentleman, and his 
brothers aren't either (June 25, 1935). 
But this must be balanced srainst 
another surprise in the book, which is 
the extent and frequency of her 
dealings with the Woolf family. With 
old Mis Woolf, Leonard's mother, and 
with his sisters, brothers, nieces and 
nephews, Virginia exchanged the visits 
that would have been extracted at the 
time of any member of a large and 
prosperous Jewish family. 

Anyone who has ever been foolish 
enough seriously to accuse Virginia 
Wool! of antisemitism ought to look at 
the records of (hose visits, and at the 
passage where she comments on 
Leonard’s feelings at the time of the 
publication of After the Deluge. He 
despaired because the reviewer in the 
TLS “only gave half a column of 
belittlemont" to his book. Leonard 
Woolf was sure that the result of this 
damnation at insufficient length would 
be that librarians would balk at paving 
15s for it. “Its his curious' pessimistic 
temper:" Yds wife recorded in her 
diary, “something deeper than reason, 
strangling, many coiled, that one can 
deal with. Influenza has exactly the 
same effect, liberating the irrational 
despondency which I see in fol 
Woolves, and connect with centuries of 
oppression.” It is evident from 
passages such as this one that Virginia 
Woolf understood and had sympaihy- 
for this particularly Jewish sort of 
gloom. 

But the deepest pleasures to be got 
from this brilliantly edited volume are 
those of closer acquaintance with 
Virginia Woolf’s everyday life. For 
example . her thrilled acceptance of the 
luxuries her increasing royalties 
bought, such as their new Lanchester 
motor car, or her maryellitag at the 
imoomforta blc -bathrodm arrange- 
ments which T. S, Eliot rotated 
when he lodged at the Rectory of St 
Stephen’s^ Kensington, where “he 
shares a bath with curates". The 
picture that emerges Is neither of an 
aesthete nor of an ascotic, but of a 
more rounded human being than we 
might suspect possible of a person who 
has an entire academic newsletter 
devoted to her. ■ 


, because . behiri<f : the ostensible 
diffidence fa dach caa© 1 substantial: 

setf-conBdcncd, ; ,TWs ' Is mosj' clearly 
seen when John ' Hawkes; ' fthrilael ? 
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Reed and Grace Paley address, 
audiences at 1 (ho University of 
Minnesota. In ■ Ufa more private, 
British format, J. G,- Ballard telfa 
■ Burns that the writer is “In the arena oil.' 
the lion’s tentis "-.-The American writer : 
turns literary’ lion tknd stampedes his ; 
5 ' auditors : Hawkes, Reed add Paley talk 
for pages, barely twitching at the goads 
of questions. Where Bums aspires tp 
become a ihore truly self- effacing 
i Michael Parkinson nifdgfog Ms' 
interlocutors gently towards the guided 
. monologue; the American Writer loose 
, in academe effaces' his questioners'' 
altogether. This 1 ’ is - pa^leuliujy 
; noticeable with Grace Paley, 1 J who 
, [presents a 1 more vibrant; dynamic arid -. 
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Modreock, Grace Paley, Bhmacl 
Reed, Alart Sillitoe and Alan Buqra)- 
As Charles jlugnet says m fas 
introduction, "Therd fa a great deal . of 
moral concent, among the. writers 
"interviewed here, butyery Uttl^moral 
. certifode.^ -L *■. 'iyy.', / 
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Sodology of Ducks 

We ; have to be hard tp luryJve. Low- in. tHe : water, 
our , heads sunk between, leather-clad shoulders, ■ 
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iwe realise tifa Importance of play - ia'a yoqttg Society. 
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■ laps up his comparison of his usd of 
VooDoo to the WASP use of Olympus 

. without' talcing the distinct. differences 
of cul tural continuity he tramples over, ■ 
The American writer participates in a 


shamanistic rite, the British admits u$ 

• gingerly to his house. *; 

In a different formi then, the Anglo* 
t American divide this book intends tq^ 

• bridge reappears, but, .Importantly, • ' 
not as the difference in methods , and ■ 
intentions, which fa often proclaimed. -. . 
The interviews appear to be offered *' 
specifically to young writers, that they., 
tnay. learn some. of the-tecrefa of. the; 

... craft} f doqbt Whether khbwtag tnat .i ' 
v^Aliuj- StilJtoe vWpeara: . "only. half-.. v 
: ■consciousof tbe.&ate df his garden will V 

Interviews ' -do offer ‘fateteriiiigly, ' 
diverts : and /.■tifoifajV. •/WraligSnt; \ ■ 
trartppotives j 
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Breeding, suffering, determining 


S* J. Newman 

Paula Milne 

John Us rid 

j95^j>. Virago. £6.95 (paper hack, 

0 86068 2366 

Like humans, mcmaols arc superfluous 
freaks of nature. They involuntarily 
inflict terrible pnin on, and require 
superhuman stamina from, their 
parents. They are separated from 
normal humans by a minute genetic 
fracture - sufficient to remind us that 
we are normal and they are not, but 
insufficient to prevent their spoiled 
faces haunting us like the neanderthals 
in The Inheritors. Therefore, by and 
large, isn’t it better for all concerned 
that they should be allowed to die as 
soon as possible? 

That Ib the essential premise at John 
David , which arrives bedecked with a 
bouquet of plastic flowers from toy 


Weldon ("the bleak tapestry of reality 
threaded through with u thousand 
glittering skeins of relish"), and (he 

P romise that it will soon be a Major TV 
lay. No-one could begrudge Paula 
Mime her attempt to make literary 
capital from n lived disaster, or her 
desire not to treat one of life's sickest 
jokes as a sick joke, or her 
determination to stick to what she calls 
hur ''stubbornly average" approach 
against all the promptings of the 
medical and sociological professions. 
But that phrase "stubbornly average" 
sounds an alarm. A parent of a mongo! 
who read the book said, "one of Hie 
things that happened to all such 
parents I know is that this experience 
makes you confront yourself - your 
capacities, fears, the extent of your 
dependence on other people’s 
reactions, your whole sense of values 
and priorities. Nobody in John David 
does this." 

Unless, of course, the novel itself 
counts as self-confrontation. But it 
seemed to me like a ruthless attempt by 
the writer to coerce herself and the 


reader into accepting as average what 
is inhuman. Not that the basic premise 
is itself inhuman ~ or at any rate 
abnormal- Judith in this novel feels, on 
discovering the defect in her child, like 
Dennis in How Far Can You Go?: 
murderous. The difference between 
Lodge's treatment and Milne's is that 
Dennis's feelings are wayward, 
theatrical and suddenly tender. 
Judith’s are unrelenting, from the birth 
to the cremation when at last she 
admits that "she and the baby had been 
locked in a combat to survive, and that 
she has won". (Readers may be 
haunted by the ghost of Mary 
Pastgate.) But Dennis is a man; Judith 
is - or wants to be - Woman; every 
page proclaims "1 breed, suffer and 
determine". Suffer she does, with 
impressive physicality; the best writing 
in the novel comes wnen she prostrates* 
herself before the reader as lumps of 
hurt body. But after the baby is born (a 
boy: “ail that for a boy" she thinks), 
and the spartan determination gets 
going in prose without either inner or 
outer life, then gradually you realize 


(hat this is a feminist tract 
masquerading as a novel, and that the 
essential issue is a mother’s vanity, not 
a child's life. 

That's probably an unfair judgment. 
But what made this reader hopping 
mad during his journey through 
Judith's semi-detached mental 
landscape was the sense that it was to 
protect this banality that some 
unknown mode of being was sacrificed. 
That's unfair too. Bits of Paula Milne 
are genuinely receptive to life. With 
more wit and imagination Judith’s 
accidental husband could have been a 
comic hero. Perhaps a rotten husband, 
possibly a passable father - if he’d had 
the gumption to insist on the child 
being allowed to live. There’s a 
visionary moment (which television 
will have problems in translating) when 
he catches his knee on the crusted 


Instability the rule 


Peter Lewis 

Stuart Evans 

Temporary Hearths 

419pp. Hulcliinson. £9.95. 
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Apart from the tetralogy A. S. Byatt 
launched with The virgin hi the 


Garden , Stuart Evans's Windmill Hill 
sequence of five novels is probably the 
most ambitious fictional work in 
progress by a British writer. 
Temporary Hearths is the third and 
central book in Evans’s planned 
quintet and is itself an intricate, varied, 
and demanding work. Evans is often 
labelled as a novelist of Ideas, which 
may make him sound formidably 
cerebral: bur although his political and 
intellectual interests pervade 
Temporary Hearths, as they do his. 
previous novels, it would be wrong to 
think of him as a writer who employs 
fiction primarily as a way of sugaring 
the pill of a "message". He has always 
been interested In problems of 
structure and narrative method, and 
Temporary Hearths again reveals him 
as a formally adventurous and 
innovative writer, though not an 

k ostentatiously experimental or avant- • 
garde one. ... 

Temporary Hearths may be viewed 
5 as ft "condition of Britain" novel'- not 
“condition of England" despite the 
London u setting, because Evans’s 
Wdshness Is evident In the prominence 
he gives to several characters 
belonging to tho London Welsh 
community. Following on from its 
predecessors. Centres of Ritual and 
Occupational Debris , and carrying 
frequent reminders of them. 
Temporary Hearths traces the lives and 
relationships of. a host of character 
from just before foe General Election 


on "temporary". The emotional 
mobility of the characters, with their 
rapid changes of partners and 
‘‘hearths’’, reveals a society in crisis, 
lacking a deer sense of direction or 
purpose and a colierent scheme of 
values. The crisis also proves to be that 
of the liberal conscience in a world 
which constantly undermines its 
pretensions, however worthy. The 
elderly men associated with Cedi 
Hanover and given prominent parts 
under light disguises in his 
autobiographical novel about the 
1930s, Waiting for the End , look back 
to that decade us a time when their 
middie-class socialist or even 
communist faith was strong, and when 
both optimism and certainty were not 
only possible but almost mandatory. 
From the perspective of 1980, 
every tiling looks different: some of 
them remain politically active but have 
difficulty in comprehending the 
upheavals that have overtaken them in 
the more recent past. 

Different as the Welsh Intellectual 
Jack Maddox is from Hanover's drcle 
of friends, h c has added more than 
most' to the heap of broken marriages 
in the novel, and has Buffeted a more 


searing alienation from his early left 
wing ideals. Maddox is a deeph 


divided man who finds himself taking 
on the mantle of that most caustic of 
conservatives. Juvenal, and his 
fictional Apologia Pro Vita Sua is fell 
of short quotations from the great 
Roman satirist; it also adapts Juvenal’s 
lash to the modem world. Many of the 
characters in Temporary Hearths, 


his contempt - they are Hobbesian 
creatures motivated largely by self- 
interest and self-aggrandisement. 

To maintain our Interest in the many 
characters, Evans evolves a complex 
arrangement of intercutting and 
jumping forward in time, so that the 
narrative rarely stays on one figure for 
long. The novel is formally and 
technically ingenious, even though 
much, of it takes the form of an 
orthodox third-person narration. It 
opens and ends with, and U punctuated 
by, the interior monologue of an 
unnamed political leader who Is the 
victim of a terrorist kidnapping. This 
framing device has no narrative 
connection with the rest of the novel, 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 

Julian Symons 
T he Defllng Murders 
224pp. Macmillan, £5.95. 
0 353 31305 4 ' 


Bernard Ross is youoger brother to 
Ferdinand Lopez of Can You Forgive- 
Her!', the novel’s financial jiggery- 
pokery has echoes of Melmotte's 
schemes in The Way We Live Now . Ail 
in nil, a masterful performance.. 


Pkter Lovesey 


relationships of. a host of characters 
from just before the General Election 
in 1979 through the early pari of Mrs 


in 19TO through the early pari of Mrs 
Thatcher's administration. Of the; 
three generations spanned in the;; 
novel, Evans concentrates bn three; 

S ombeft Of thcoldcr generation, Cecil 
(mover* Jack Maddox, and Paul 
JHampden, all of whom are themselves 
engaged in writing works of fiction.. 
The families and friends of these three 
meq are woven together. In a complex . 
^twprkso that-thb lives 

othet'/ The. /Influence-, , 
Wyidoeh can be detected in the 
which EvnnS'orchesttutcg tjie 
relations end stjxupl-ptfripra.Q 
of -the scbwScSSl W -p5 
ofplnii 


Julian Symons’s new navel is set in the I!? InspectorDew 
1890s. Bernard Rosa, an up-and- Macmillan. £6.95. 

coming Liberal MP with a mysterious u •*<« 32748 9 1 •• . 

background and possible Fenian L w T 

connections, . woos and wins Dolly r n Doard jhe Mauretania as it 
Delllngj despite the angry opposition ?l ea 2 s Southampton Water in 
of, her father. Sir Arthur Detiirtg. ft* September, 1921, is 

Polly's sister Nelly, a girl of advanced a Shtteringly cosmopolitan array of 
and Bohemian tastes, fells in love with Passengers. Among them, fleeing a 
an ■ Impecunious art student. Their we, is an adulterous den- 

brother,- Roderick, is married to the w " k °» for a joke, has taken as an 
daughter of a rich financier, works at . tne name of the detective who 
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residue of a wet dream while sliding out 
of a sleeping bag. But like his child he 
deserved a kinder matrix. Feminists 
suffer fools even less gladly than they 
do mongols - perhaps because foolish 
men turn women into feminists. 


Taking off 


Savkar Altinel 

Arthur Young 
T he Surgeon’s Knot 
280pp. Collins. £7.95. 
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Neil Aitken, the hero of The Surgeon's 
Knot , is Senior Registrar in a Gfessow 
hospital. His days are spent jo 
performing miracles in the operating 
theatre, paying regular visits to hn 
elderly parents, meditating on the 
complex fate of being Scottish and 
dreaming of his forthcoming 
emigration to America. When hesaves 
the me of a would-be suicide from a 
prominent local family, he is taken 
aside by his immediate superior and 
told that he is a brilliant surgeon and 
should not think of prostituting 
himself. Neii admits that, yes, be S 
brilliant, but, as far aa he is concerned, 
he is still going to America. 

Then Nella, the teenage daughter ol 
the woman he has saved, falls id love 
with him. Is there any chance of her 
feelings being reciprocated? she asks. 


but establishes a symbolic connection 
by suggesting the extreme political 
violence of contemporary Europe, and 
therefore the context in which the 
liberal conscience has to struggle. 
Interwoven with the main narrative are 
eight sections of Hanover's Waiting for 
the End and all twelve sections of 
Maddox's Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 
which itself combines a parable-like 
narrative ' with more personal 
commentaries. In one part of the 
novel, stream-of-consdousness replaces 
third-person narration, and a number 
of the less central characters reveal 
themselves directly. 

Temporary Hearths is an 
accomplished novel, but for all its 
diversity and range it does not deliver 
as much as Its pivotal place In the 
sequence might promise. Perhaps 
there is too much diversity, too much 
of a soda! panorama, as Evans shuttles 
frpm character to character without 
delving very deeply into any of. them 
except for Maddox-Juvenal. Yet any 
judgment is necessarily provisional. 
The two remaining books in the 
sequence may alter our views of 
Temporary Hearths w it will modify 
•our verdicts on its two predecessors. 


the war, have been more loosely 
connected with it since. Michael Gil- 
bert has been writing stories about 
them, and Mr Calder’a Peralan 
deerhound, Rassolas, for some time. 
An earlier collection was Game 
Without Rules; the present book con- - 
tains twelve stories written between 
1967 and the present. All are neatly 
plotted and sharply narrated. And if, 
at times, Mr Caider and Mr Behrens 
seem slightly unreal in the crisp effl- 
cjenCT with which they deal with any . 
situation, the impression is counter- 
balanced by a very realistic apd 
unbUnkeredview of some ofthfe pastier 
sides of life, i 


wnen ms tatner oies suddenly, 
however, he decides that a man u 
entitled to some comfort and gives 
Nella a call. The two of them retire to 
her flat for a couple of weeks of love- 
making. She turns out to be a virgin, 
which flatters him, but when shortly 
before the end of the first week her 
mother unexpectedly shows up, he is a 


bit disconcerted. Mother, though, tayi 
it is OK: she can't think of anyone she 
would rather have had her daughter 
deflowered by. and couldn't he and the 
.girl perhaps get married? His answer to 
this is simple: thanks, but tbe feet is he 
is going to America. 

The big day finally comes and our 
man boards his plane at Prestwick. He 
settles down, fastens his seat-belt, 


man boards his plane at Prestwick. He 
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makes sure the back of his seat is in 
an upright position, hears the pilot 
announce that there will be a delay 
owing to a problem with a door lock, 
and starts waiting. Unfortunately, 
being a novice at the emigration game, 
be has made the fatal mistake of 
choosing the side of the aircraft facing 
the terminal buildings, and this causes 
Mm to spot his mother and Nella who, 
unknown to him and to each other, 
have come to the airport to try and 
catch a last glimpse or their treasure. 
He groans, swears, argues with 
himself, and then stands up and. 
pausing only to chuck an warmed 
stewardess under the chin and ray; 
"Honey don’t fret”, walks out through 
the defective door and down the step* 
to go out and face love, assume 
responsibility, and possibly even forge 
the uncreated conscience of his race. ; 

Arthur Young writes in a, curious 
style, the main elements of which are s ■ 
disregard for grammar ("There is an 
eerie time comes to all surgeons when s j 
patient dies on him”), an. unfalhng 
iristinetjor the most inapposite wore in; 
any given context /" . . . a guy whose 
car had fallen off its jack on tb_hfe 
tum*tum”) k a penchant for bombast 
( * - i . the aesthetics of pato dlnunw 
poly by laudanum"), alliteration FJ* 6 
blind Leading the blind was one tfiirjfc 
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Beauty, and the, Beast 


but the blotto opening the druggo with 
a Swann-Morton knife vyaa quite 
another guzzle from the grog botiip J. 
mfilapropisms : ("caravanijcrai ■ 
‘caravan”, "flighted” for “flitted ), 
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‘caravan”, "flighted” for “flitted ), 
and •• mixed metaphor* ("He ( 
ga»nng the. buck like A; 


or : .eid<jriyi> ...... 

‘refrains' from , the; routine 
of;; . tiyiintings; : drotfcj . . . 
nevertheless glyihg ,bi* ; cbat^ctijra 
espedaljythe women j strong phyripo 
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£ to flovei witb 

a fempfelp title and' Florida attofeev 
Mi^ew -Hope . as its hero. In^rt 

HSrJ '• -If funk me* 
'■ who fer, ac- 
5*8' Wen up; and then 
German- 

5b. ’Sfe-j ' Ed McBain 
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has to say. on the aubjecTpf self-h 
Scottish parochialism, for ,n8 « 1 S : 
shotojd bf read out. at . eyery Burns « 
Supper;,.. ;■ 

‘Wha'sJike usr . ; .thegut-gnawWg 
certainty that if I didn’t get out from .. 
underj would catch the jmrf«J pumP 
pandemic: that infection of all Scow . 
who ‘bad- been, nowhere and sej” 
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GREECE AND ROME 
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Diplomacy and disaster 


Ro bin Seager 

Donald Kagan 

The Peace of Nldas and the Sicilian 
Expedition 

393 pju Cornell University Press. 
0*8014 1367 2 

In this, the third and best volume of his 
history of tbe Peloponnesian War, 
written, like Its predecessors, with a 
somewhat un-American lightness and 
lucidity of style, Donald Kagan deals 


various cities, and is more ready than 
before to accept that opposing 
Individuals and groups might pursue 
the same end for different reasons. 

Kagan's most striking contribution 
in a generally sound discussion of the 
discontent felt with the peace by 
Sparta's allies is the suggestion that the 
Boeotians were afraidof Athens, now 


“uneasy peace” is harsh even by his 
standards and uncharacteristically 
clumsy, fell of obscurities and patently 
unfinished, while his story of the 
Sicilian expedition is an elaborate 
masterpiece of sustained and careful 
composition. In coping with both, 
Kagan holds to the sound principle of 
accepting Thucydides as tne essential 
framework of any modern 
reconstruction while allowing due 
weight to other testimony where it 
occurs. It is also a comfort that in his 
treatment of the Peace of Nidus he has 
moderated considerably some of his 
earlier positions on the workings of 
sodal and economic factors in the 


Boeotians were afraidof Athens, now 
that Sparta would be too pre- 
occupied with trouble in the Pelopon- 
nese to keep her old enemy in check. 
This is possible, yet it is hard to see 
what cause Boeotia might have to fear 
Athens or to feel that she might need 
Spartan aid in warding off any threat 
that Athens might present. More 
important problems quickly 
supervene; why did Athens grant tbe 
Spartan request for an alliance arid 
return the Spartan prisoners, and what 
were tbe Corinthians aiming at in 
stirring up discord in the Peloponnese? 
Kagan’s answer to the first question is 
to ascribe to Nidas a “Cimonian" 
policy, whereby Athens and Sparta 
would rule the rest of Greece in amity. 
This policy he then condemas as 
foolish and impractical; accepting that 
Athens was too war-weary to pursue a 
“Themlstoclean” line of active hostility 
to Sparta on her own ground, he 
suggests with some plausibility that her 
best course would nave been to reject 
Sparta’s plea without going so fer as to 
join Argos. There Is, however, hardly 
any need to assume anytMng so 
positive aa a “Cimonian” policy: a 
desire on the part of adherents of tbe 


peace on both sides to scare Argos into 
inactivity by an alliance that both 
hoped need never be activated may be 
sufficient explanation. On the second 
point, Kagan thinks that Corinth 
wanted to use the threat of Argos to 
frighten Sparta into renewed readiness 
to go to war against Athens, since only 
such a war could serve Corinthian 
interests. This still seems both too 
devious and ill-conceived. Sparta was 
surely more likely to feel free to attack 
Athens if she had no fear of Argos and 
the Peloponnese was quiet. The 
attempt to argue that the Corinthiaus 
consistently presented the new alliance 
as the instrument of a continuing 
struggle against Athenian tyranny is, to 
me at least, quite unconvincing. It 
remains, probable that Corinthian 
resentment of Sparta for a time 
douded ber judgment. 

The treatment of the machinations 
of Cieobulus and Xenares and the 
alliance between Sparta and Boeotia is 
again largely sound, if occasionally 
over-elaborate. Kagan considers the 
formation of the alliance between 
Athens and Argos wholly justifiable 
without, however, considering the 
possibility that Atheas might have 
done better to foster the alliance from 
without, since her joining inevitably 
hastened Corinth's withdrawal. He 
deal9 well with the campaigns of 419 
and 418, offering plausible 
explanations of the strategy ol 
Alcibiades and the behaviour of Agis, 
and making a strong case for treachery, 


Slogans in silver 


Michael Grant 

K. A. G. Carson 

Principal Coins df the Romans: 

Volume 3: The Dominate, ad 294-498 

n^pp, British Museum Publications. 
07141 0853 7 

This ii the third and last part of a 
general survey of Roman coins (and 
medalliohs) by the Keeper of Coins 
and Medals at the British Museum, 
following volumes on tho Republic and 
Pnndpate, R, a. G. Carson presents a 
judicious relection of those pieces - 
numbering 1 ,665 In the present volume 
^ gives details of their 
aenominations, weights, Inscriptions 
and designs (or legends and types, as 
numismatists like to say), accompanied 
7 brief but cogent explanatory 
waorvatiOns. The accounts are 
anangeri within chronological groups, 
which are introduced by notes offering 
tome historical background. 

, The dates beginning and ending this 
volume have been chosen for 
numismatic reasons: the year 294 
witnessed a fer-reachlng reform of the 
tinrency by Diocletian and Maximian, 
white it was in 498 that Anastasius ( 
mtroqueed . equally comprehensive 
Worms .that were to provide .the 
gy^ftbf coinage adapted by the 
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the coins of this late Roman epoch and 
thblr^ extraordinarily informative 
forerunners during the three previous 
centuries of the Empire. Instead, the 
inscriptions on coinages of this new age 
mostly enunciate general truths i - dr 
rather, what the chanceries of Milan 
and Ravenna (the successive western 
capitals), ana of their . eastern 
counterpart at Constantinople, wished 
fop people to regard as troths; and 
there, are also 
theoretical aspiratlo: 
complimentary refei 
anniversaries add 
' inds of allusi 


rather than mere incom- 
petence, on the part of the Arrive 
generals. At Mautinea Agis 
deliberately allowed potential 
oligarchs in the Arrive army to escape, 
and the terms of the alliance between 
Sparta and Argos make it clear, as 
Kagan should nave noted, that the 
Spartans knew that an oligarchic 
revolution at Argos was imminent. 

Mantinea left Sparta secure in the 
Peloponnese, despite her failure to 
maintain the Argive oligarchy and the 
continuing resentment of Corinth. 
Meanwhile Athens, with her policy 
crisis left unresolved when neither 
Nicies nor Alcibiades fell victim to 
ostracism, savagely vented her 
frustrations on Melos. 

On two important points at the 


been as ignorant of Sicilian geography 
and politics as tire historian makes out , 
while the size of die force originally 
proposed gives the lie to the claim that 
Athens' aim was to subdue the whole 
island. Nidas’ amendment was the 
blueprint for disaster: the forces were 
still not suitable for their task (Kagan 
rightly highlights the failure to ask for 
cavaliy at this stage), but they were 
now so large that failure would be f&T 
more serious. Kagan also seems right 
in asserting that Alcibiades' recall to 
stand trial in the affairs of the 
Mysteries and the Hermae (on which 
he. is perhaps too ready to believe 


Andocides) did little to prejudice (he 
expedition's chance of success. The 
increase in its size, which made it 
appear a greater threat to the peoples 
or Sicily, rendered Alcibiades 5 plan of a 
diplomatic offensive less likely to bear 
fruit, and it bad had time to fall under 
his leadership before his arrest. 

Once a prolonged war was In 
prospect, the Athenian lack of cavalry 
was bound to create difficulties, but 
Nlclas' record displays a sorry string of 
errors: his failure to fortify the 
approaches to Epipolae, the 
carelessness which let Gytippus reach 
Sicily, and the waste of time on a 
double wall in the south while the north 
wall remained unfinished all baffle 
explanation. In the final stages, as 
the expedition moved from defeat to 
destruction, Kagan remains strongly 
critical of Nidas, and rightly so: the 
newly arrived Demosthenes was 
capable of an. accurate analysis of the 
choices still left to the Athenians, and 
once the desperate gamble to Ihe 
attack on Epipolae had failed, a rapid 
withdrawal while there was still time 
was the only rational course. In 
conclusion he addresses the problem of 
the contradiction which undoubtedly 
exists between Thucydides' facts and 
his interpretation of them. Inevitably 
problems remain, but Kagan's book 
will be welcomed by students and then- 
teachers. It deals with matters of 
central importance, it is sensible and it 
is easy ana pleasant to read: all virtues 
which rank increasingly as endangered 
species. 


Outatanding among these was the 
double achievement of Constantine 
the Great (306-337): the foundation of 
Constantinople - successor of ancient 
Greek Byzantium -which was to dwarf 
all the other cities of Europe, without 
exception, throughout almost the 
entire duration of the Middle Ages that 
followed; and th6 . recognition and 
establishment of Christianity, ui 
circumstances which, although 


circumstances which. although 
continually being explained, are still, 
(unless we invoke providence as the 
sole cause) surprising and not very 
easily understood. The gradual 


(unless we invoke providence as the 


extension of Christian symbolism on to 
Roman coins Is a particularly 
fascinating aspect of them; though 
naturally the most important Christian 
thinkers of this age- when the majority 
of clever people were Christian: 
Augustine, Jerome and the rest - find 
no representation, however indirect. 
Nor, for that matter, do. the major 
political and military happenings of the 
age, notably the series of wars , and 
battles which ‘ brought German 
domination of the west inexorably 
nearer:- 

This Is one great difference between 
the coins ol this late Roman epoch and 
(heir extraordinarily Informative 


and abstract styles. However, there is a 
very real, or at least potential, 
compensation, since these heads (not 
to speak of the designs on the reverse) 
provide an extensive opportunity for a 
study of the beginnings of Byzantine 
art- an opportunity which, so far as the 
coinage is concerned, has not yet been 
adequately.grs*ped« 1 - v. *»>; .**•■ 
■ But’ the 'maln importance of there 
coins to the Roman historian lies in the 
slogans which the emperors’ advisers 
chose to display on them: “To the 
Genius of the Roman people" 
(widespread), “To the Sun,- 
unconquered Comrade” (just bcfqre. 


Under occupation 

. Agricoia, provides a fine picture of the 

D* J. Breeze army on campaign, yet this Is not 

' drawn upon by Holder In his account of tj 

A M ft® 4 subject , for he Is solely concerned . 


Agricola, provides a fine picture of the 
army on campaign, yet this Is not 


(Spes Pubtlca) and later (once) Salas 
Mundi (accompanied by" Christian 
symbols), "Blessed Tranquillity” . (a 
forlorn hope, ihla), "The Joy of tho 
Roman People". Another proud 
assertion proclaims the emperor 
“Triumphant over Barbarian Peoples” 
■ri not that military successes of this 
kind, or even thopossiblity of claiming- 
them> prevailed for long. : , 

■ Nevertheless, -as the western empire 
gradually collapsed, its government, 
uke that- of 1U more stable eastern, 
partner apd rival, continued to use the 
coinage as- propaganda, though U 
became less varied Tu tiro later stages. 
Augustus, whose foundation of the 
Prindpate, hundreds of years earlier, 


P. A. Holder 

The Roman Army In Britain 

173pp. Batsfojd. £9,95, . 

It ia perhaps strange, In view of the 
interest In Roman Britain, that (here 
has so fer been no fell-leagth treatment 
of (ha Roman army in Britain. P. A. 
Holder's book does not qualify as such 
for it contains less than Tw pages, 
though it Is supported by. a thirty-page 
appendix on; the garrison of Britain, 
and a . , further thirty-pages or 
references, notes, tables, glossary, , 
bibliography and indexes.' 

The preface states that aim of this 
book is to • 

;bring together the evidence for the 
units, officers and men of the Roman 
armed forces which formed the 
garrison 6f Britain < during the 


had unleashed this torrent, must have 
been tinder tne impression - or must 
have been told by iris advisers - that ; 
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people looked <tt the chins and read 1 
what was Written op them. And so-; 
probably, lacking much else, to 'read,' 
they did. But toward the end, with the 
western frontiers crumbling on all sides 
and- a ■ gross)^ oppressive .fexatiqq ) 
sysfem wttfrin.one Wonders ft this was • 
still tbe Case: Or perhaps they still read 


before. • If means’ there . is ■ qo 
integrated account of imperial policy 
towards Britain and the -.resulting 
patterns, of occupation and frontier 
works. Instead ' this.' material has 
been , used to- contract a portrait of 
the army as a body iof . men and 
discover wfrat was expected of it in 

2 ■ peace. *b?d war, . ; . r . ;j : ■ . 

Thus Dr Holder- concentrates • on the 
;Organieatian pf,the fnuy^riicfnfc tho , 
hbtcuyiof.ine ‘garrisOn anil discussing 
the v units, their office^ ' and oieh, 
together With their recruitment and 




with the narrow evidence of camps. 
And once the enemy was defeated fa s 
he always was in Brftaip) how was }je. 

. the empire's hew subjects? what were 
the demands ere ated by the presence of 
the army, and how were they met? Tho 
answers to these questions, add many 
others which . might be thought 
pertinent to a study of the Roman army 
In Britain, will not be found here. . 

The uneven treatment extends to the 
illustrations. The photographs seem to 
be chosen more for availability than 
relevance:' there Is, without 
explanation, ad aerial photograph of a , 
. partially excayated African fort. There' 
are too many photographs of" 
inscriptions and cropmark sites, to the . 
exclusion of upstanding remains. - 

S tausesteads ht the fourth century is ‘ 
e only example). The coverage in no : 
way reflects- one of (he strengths of- 
< Roman military studies in Britain: the 
■' wealth of surviving relics of Rortie’s ‘ 
former presence in the forth ef forts 
: and frontiers. The emph&aia in the liner 
drawings is on fort plans, ft would have 
been helpful to place these. in. their 
wider setting through the provision of 


at least one distribution map - more of . . 
which ; would; have ., reflected ’ the , 
changing pattern . of military forces, 
i; though this is.* avowedly ’ beyond the ■ 

' , author 1 *, scope. The : legibility of the r 
■'.ditwings hns.flot ( beep helped by the ; 
i.eoatu.pan^- ttiBt bait beep; used.,’ . : yj* 

■ ■ ' . j | ■ '■ .V.yV ; . ’ 

. WaU-Piitittng : fti Rortilan Britain 
" ' ‘ ierCJdgjp530pp 
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- „ Include. There Is no discu$ajoh<rftone. descriptions.' :Tbere i isit.a 
0 19 important activity ol the army; "what .'cataloguing- 
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